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curse of the divine law provided for all men ey 
the propitiatory sacritice of Jesus Christ. With this | 
definition 
which speak ot this divine 
hath redeemed us from the eurse of the | 
for us.”—Gal. iii, 13,—| 


g soul, that the world 
, ‘ : . _ | 
wid ineop. agree those passages in the New Testa- | 
{that for this infinireh transaction.— | 
ment 


Christ 
law, vel ‘ 
«Iq whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
~ace..—Eph. i. 7. Being justified freely by 
4 his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 

led et lagna.’ —htom. it, 24. * Forasmuch as ye know| 
: ; at ve were not redeemed with corrupuble things, 
er and gold, from your vain conversation re- | 
a ceived tradition trom your fathers; but with | 
the precio is blood of Christ, as of a lamb without, 
bl nish. and without spot.”—1 Peter i. 18, 19.— | 
gs « And ve are not your own, for ye are bought with a| 

sh price.” 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. ae 
et : + these passages show that a price has been paid | 
( fur the recovery of menu trom captivity vod bond- | 
ind for their deliverance This | 

the sufferings and death of the Lord Je- 


m ule a curse 





by 


The terms employed | 


from sia. 


mice Was } 

si Christ. who ou this account is called the * Re- 

deemer” "This price was paid for man, for all men, | 
and it was sufficient for the purpose for which it | 
was paid. By satisfaction has been made to di-| 
vine justice, the righteousness of the law acknowl- | 
edved, and deliverance provided for all men from | 
sin end death, and all evil. Not one of all the| 
progeny of Adam has been overlooked or * passed 
by” iu To all who 


have been brought into condemnation by the sin 


this glorious arrangement. 


and tall of the first of our race, a door of hope has 
been opened. Blessings have been provided for | 
every one as ample as their necessities. Every in- 


dividual the fall, 
‘through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” | 


involved) in evils of the may, | 
obtain deliverance from those evils, and be restored 
to the divine tavor and image by faithfully improving 
the privileges of their probation. And it appears to 
ine to be an actof bold presumption for any redeem- 
ed man to undertake to show that a large portion 
of his tellow creatures, involved in the same evils 
with himself, have been * passed by” in these gra- 
cious provisions, that for many of our race Jesus 
Christ never tasted death, and for them the gospel 
Yet that 
been embraced by many intelligent and excellent 


reveals no mercy. this sentiment has 





men, will be denied by no one. 
dia of Religious Knowledge, edited by Rev. J. N.} 
Brown, and published in Brattleboro’, Vt., in the 
’ we find the following para- 


In the Eneyelope- 


me 


article * Redemption’ 
graph: 
“Redemption, then, in New Testament usage, 
is that glorious deliverance from sin, secured by 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ for his chureh, 
The relation which atonement and redemption hold 
Atone- 


See Atone- 


to each other is that of cause and effeet. 
ment is the ground of redemption. 
ment.) Redemption is one of the results of atone- 
ment. The atonement has an inseparable relation 
to the law as its object, yielding it such honor © thet 


God may be just, and the justifier of him that) be- 





lieveth in Jesus.” Redemption his ui iiseparable 
its 


very nature, is limited to the number for whom the 


relation to men as its object; and, therefore, in 


price is paid, in whose behalf it is accepted, and 
In 


atonement is general, re- 


on whom the blessing is actually bestowed. 


words, while the 





other 


+ 


demption is particular.” 

The doctrine stated in the article, and which the 
® author labors to defend, is, that the price has been 
paid for none but such as are actually saved,—tor 
none others has deliveranee trom 
vided. 


sin been pro- | 
But in his efforts to establish this point he | 
embarrassment. On one hand the evi-| 
dence contained in the Scriptures of the fact that | 
the Lord Jesus Christ by his sufferings and death 
atoned for all the sins of all our race, and that he 
a paid the price for the recovery and deliverance of 
: every man from sin and all its evils, is too clear and 
forcible not to be noticed. On the other hand, he 
had a fondly cherished and venerable creed to keep | 
Oe in view and detend ! 


a evinces 


As there is an apparent dis- | 
pies a 9} crepancy between them, an effort must be made to | 

traths reconcile them. How shall the difficulty be man- | 
The following method was adopted :—He | 
® allows the atonement to be general in its charac- | 


aged ? 


ter, but maintains that this has an inseparable re- 


mie time thest @ lation to the law as its object. 


He explains re- 
demption as having an inseparable relation to man | 
as its object, but maintains that this “ inseparable | 
relation lo man” exists only in reference to such 
per me Men as are actually saved. 


4 it We 


But has the atonement 
no reference or relation to men whose sins were 
We *toued tor? I the word “ atonement” properly sig- 


or 


nifie 
} 


an < D 


3 “lo cover what is covered | 
y it, the divine Luv,or the sinner who has violated | 
this law ? 


“« coverin og 


What need was there of covering or 
a Sueltering the law? But the sinner’s need of such a 
covering 
Dury 


of ¢ !, wot . x the 4 


is too Obvious not to be seen by every one. | 


iv iiis pp 


probation the sinner is so covered from | 
‘ietion of the penalty of the law by the atone- | 
tent, as to have Opportunity of securing a come} 
en. HU, © ; : pl te and final And | 
hus redemption no relation to law and justice ?— 

And 

i tie redemption price was a satisfaction to divine 
We . jusiee, aud i” it alse houored and magnified the 
| law, had it not | 
ext lettel. a law 


deliverance from its curse. 


lo whom was the redemption price paid ?” 


an inseparable relation to that | 
‘The author of the paragraph I have quoted, 
Hi his examination of this subject, appears to have 
had butone eve open at atime. 
th 

lind 


With one eye open 
sees the relation it 
; and by closing this eye and open- 


lOOKS at the atonement and 
to the law 
ing the other he sees redemption in part of its ex- 
a : tension—he sees the relation it las to those indi-| 
luals as its object who shall be finally saved. | 
it by looking at the whole subjeet with both his | 
dist na eyes open, he would have seen that 


Vv! 
bh 


the atonement 
bhotouly had an inseparable relation to law as its 
Flavel object, but that it also had an inseparable relation 

7 to nan as the transgressor of that 
men 


\ cict bet , ble 


law; and as all 
have transgressed the law, it had an insepara- 
‘clation to all 


men. He would also have seen 


¥ that redemption not only had an inseparable re- | 
4 lation to man as its object, but also that it had a | 
: relation to law and justice, The redemption Price | 
— jrud for man must have been paid to some being 


. or thing, and consequently it must have a re-} 
' e the nome lation to that being or thing as well as to man.— | 
- she \ud it not only bas relation to such as so experi- 
ouses ence 


its benefits as to be saved from their sins and | 

gain heaven, but it has a relation to all | 
1 this sufferings and death, or his blood, was 
i¢ redemption price, and “ he tasted death for ev- | 


; a ery man.”—Heb. ii. 9. “ He gave himself a rm 


tint ‘ , tir 

j Oi lt LLiwi De ' \ 

mer 

a t 

-_ i 
eel 


a ree er 


som for all, to be testified in due time.’—1 Tim. 
y, f . O. “fle eame not to be ministered unto. but 


(0 minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
of @ : ah , . ° “1 
} . these passages show that the price of our 


re- 
the New England, f i demption was paid for all men, and not exclusively | 
ine : tor those But the author of the 

, show Paragraph quoted is nuwilling to allow that any for | 

¢ Pax Z : Whom Christ died ean finally perish. ’ 


who are saved. 


. ' 
In this re- | 
al pect, also, his creed appears to be antagonistical 


| 
. . 
to the instructions of the apostles. 


“ Destroy not | 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died.”—Rom. | 
‘iv. 15. “And through thy knowledge shall the! 
nes aa are Py uk brother perish, 1 died.”—1 | 
Pe et Cor. viii, 11, « But there were false prophets also | 
among the people, even 


' 


»” whom Christ 
as there shall be false 
| amoug you, who privily shall bring in 
“aunable heresies, even denying the Lord that 


‘hers 


and be “ destroyed,” that is 
upou the subject. 


unnecessary to dwell 


2. The redemption of oar raee has furnished 
an impressive exhibition of the perfeetions of God 
His holiness is seen in his detestation of sin, in his 
frowning npon the rebellious, and depriving the 
sinner of his favor while he remains impenitent, 
in excluding all of the impure and corrupt from 
his presence and glory. ‘The manner in which we 
were redeemed slows the odiousness of sin in the 
sight of God, the abhorrence of the divine nature 
to all iniquity. His justice is seen in his allowing 
the sinner no mercy without proper satisfaction 
being made for his offensive conduct. The rights 
of God must be acknowledged and defended, and 
his government upheld, whatever becomes of' the 
sinner, A partial atonement, or an imperfect 
reparation of the wrong sustained by the divine 
government can by no means be accepted. The 
law must be henored, its righteousness acknowledg- 
ed, and its claims fully met. Justice must have 
complete and entire satisfaction. The redemption 
price is a full equivalent for the entire race to be 
redeemed, and it must be fully paid before law 
and justice will relinquish their hold of the rebel 
who has been guilty of such treason. Justice and 
righteousness are of more consequence in tha esti- 
mation of God than the release of the sinner from 
the curse of a righteous law. Nothing could be 
done for the benetit of our sinful race till this emer- 
gency was met. 

Redemption also furnishes a resplendent exhibi- 
tion of the “ Love” 
to the sinuer. 


of God, of his compassion 
The sinner was utterly incapable 
of turnishing the price of his own redemption.— 
No sinner could relieve or assist his fellow. All 
the angelic hosts owed the full exercise of all their 
powers to their Creator; hence they possessed 
nothing which eould be set to the account of the 
sinner. Who, or what, then, in the vast dominions 
of God, can extricate the sinner from his perilous 
condition? How can the sinner be released from 
the grasp of the infinite and holy law which he has 
violated 2?) There is one, and only one, who is ad- 
equate to the undertaking; but he is the Father's 
only begotten and beloved Son. He is the delight 
and admiration of all heaven. ‘To accomplish this 
work he must empty himself of his glory for a 
season, veil himself in’ lumanity, assume the form 
of a servant, submit to great indignities from the 
vilest of our race, be set at nought, endure a great 
amount of suffering, place himself in the sinner’s 
stead, receive in his own body the Father’s wrath 
the curse of the law! 

Will he engage in the enterprise? = Will 
Father appoint his own beloved Son to sueh an 
office ? 


Will heaven acquiesce? Does love move 


the bowels of the Deity of sufficient depth to in- 


duce him to provide forthe salvation of man at such 
a vast expense > Can any thing short of infinite 
love and the most tender compassion lead to the 
bestowment of such a gift upon creatures guilty of 
the most flagrant rebellion 2? “ Herein is love.”— 
God so loved the world that he spared not his own 
Son, but gave him up to suffer in the place of the 
sinner, that he might be delivered fiom sin and 
all its evils, restored to the divine favor and image, 
and brought to heaven. 


! th’ immortal dies ! 
Who can explore his strange design ? 


“Tis mystery ail 


In vain the first bora seraph tries 
To sound the depths of love divine. 
’Tis mercy all! let earth adore, 


00% 
aol. 


Let angel minds inquire no more.”—Hymn 


3. The work of redemption is the most promi- 
nent and illustrious of all the revealed transactions 
of God. The work of creation was great and glo- 
rious; it affords a striking display of omnipotence 
and wisdom, The provision made in creation for 
the happiness of all sentient creatures also exhibits 
the divine goodness. But while omnipotence and 


wisdom are exhibited in the works of creation, we 


we do not gain so clear a knowledge of the other | 


divine pertections trom this source as from the 
work of redemption, 


* But when we view thy stranze design 
To save rebellious worms, 

Where vengeance and compass on join 
In their divinest forms. 


Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess 

Which of the glories brightest shone, 
‘The justice or the grace.” 


While the seventh day of the week was observed | 
asa day of rest from the creation till the resurrec- | 
tion of the Redeemer, in commemoration of the | 


work of creatiou, yet after the resurrection of Christ 


the holy Sabbath was changed from the seventh to | 


the first day of the week, this being the day on 
which Christ arose from the grave, that it might be 


regarded thenceforward as a commemoration of the | 
coinpletion of the work of redemption, this being | 
more worthy of such a memorial than even the | 
work of) 


The 
creation exhibits the power, and redemption the 
love, of God. And although the Bible does not 
deelare that God is it does assert. that 
“ God is love.” While the apostle urges the duty of 
entire consecration to God, and to live wholly to 
him and not to ourselves, | suppose he would urge 
the performance of this duty by the strongest mo- 
tives that he could employ. 


finishing of the work of creation. 


pe wer, 


But he does not em- 


ploy motives drawn from our creation, from the | 


fact that God is the former of our bodies, and the 


father of our spirits, but he rather urges the con- | 


He | 


sideration that we are bought with a price. 
speaks rather of the right that Christ has acquired 
in us by redemption, by purchasing us with his own 


blood, than of the right be has in us founded on 


our creation by himself. It therefore appears that 
this is the of the two. “For ye 
therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.”— 
1 Cor. vi. 20. “ And that he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them, and 
Cor. v. 15. I think that these 
considerations, with others that might be mention- 
ed, justify the assertion that the work of redemp- 
tion is the most prominent and illustrious of all the 
revealed transactions of God. 


stronger motive 


are bought with a price ; 


rose again.”—2 


“T'was great to speak a world from nought, 
"Iwas greater to redeem. 





Remarks.—1. If the foregoing views be correct, 
the doctrine of redemption by Jesus Christ is of 
the highest importance in Christian theology:— 
Remove this from our system of divinity, and its 
lite and soul is gone; what is left is a mere car- 
cass, Without spirit or energy. Deny this doctrine, 
and the glory is taken from the Redeemer’s crown ; 
the most illustrious achievement of the Godhead is 


veiled from the contemplation of man, is virtually 
x 


blotted from existence. Yea, the brightest view of | from principle. 


the glorious perfections of deity is obscured, the 
loveliest traits of the divine character are obliter- 
ated. The whole trinity, and all heaven, manifest 
the deepest interest in the subject of human re- 
demption. These are the things which the angels 
desire to look into.—1 Peter i. 12. 
just men made perfect sing “ Unto him that loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 


the | 


The spirits of 


influence must a denial of this doctrine have upou 
the piety and devotional feelings of those who 
thus take away our Lord. 

2. [think we may discover in the light of this 
subject the criminality of rebellion against the Re- 
deemer’s administration, ‘To sin under our trans- 
scendently glorious dispensation implies not only a 
transgression of the fiery law of God, aud exposure 
to its awful course, but a most wanton abuse of the 
distinguished compassion and love exhibited in our 
redemption through the blood of our divine Savior. 
We may behold a violation of law aud authority 
and be conscious of no other emotion toward the 
transgressor than that excited by a conviction of 
the wrong which: is thus committed. But when we 
see the most generous and distinguished love sub- 
jected to the most flagrant abuse,—the richest and 
most valuable favors treated with contempt andj; 
scorn, the most precious and 


needful blessings 
trampled upon, and tueir author insulted and con- 
temned in his own world, and that by the vilest 
and most ill-deserving of all offenders, we in- 
stinctively feel irrepressible indignation at conduct 
so mean and base. How deep and dark the crim- 
inality of those who reject and spurn the offered 
benefits of redemption, who riot upon the Redeem- 
er’s sufferings, count his sanetifying blood an un- 
holy thing, and do despite to the spirit of grace! 
3. This subject presents a powerful inducement 
to repentance. A proper examination of it would 
lead to a discovery of the evils from which the 
Redeemer has made arrangements to deliver us.— 
And when we contemplate the price paid for our 
deliverance, and the means employed to effect it, 
we must come to the conclusion that in the divine | 





estimation these evils are overwhelming in  their| 
nature, and eternal in their duration. And when} 
jthe divine love and tender compassion which led | 
| to our redemption is seen, its tendency is to subdue | 
jand melt the heart. — It that that | 
| whieh caused the lovely Savior such deep anguish | 
and overwhelming sorrow must be of fearful magni- | 
| tude, and if endured by ourselves would produce 
| the most intense agony. And as the Savior endured | 
ithis in our stead, to save us from wretchedness ol 








must be seen 


}extreme, and that he now eutreats us to accept, | 
ithrough himself, the blessings of pardon and eter-! 
inal life, it seems that love so amazing, and the | 
| provided blessings being so great and rich, would | 
i draw the sinner to repentance as powerfully as any | 
|consideration which could be presented to his 
jmind. Ifthe sinner does aot relent as he looks 
at the Savior and the cross, I think there can be 
‘but little hope in his case. If he can reflect that) 
the Savior suffered thus for him and yet remain | 
unmoved, [ think his heart must be proof against: 
saving intluences. { 
4. ‘This subject presents the ground of faith and | 
We learn | 
from it that the sufferings endured by the Savior | 
|for us were very great, that the price of our re-| 
| demption was immense ; and if he so leved us as} 
}to pay sucha price for our deliverance from sin, 
jand its evils, to suffer to such an extent for our! 
benefit, his love to us certainly must be sufficient, 


great encouragement to its exercise. 


} 


to induce him to now bestow those blessings upon | 
us when we seek them in the way of his own) 
jappointment. If he loved us when we were his 
enemies, so as to die for us, now we have become | 
| his friends and desire to please and honor him, will | 
he withhold from us the blessings which he pur-| 
chased for us by his death ? His promises also as- | 
sure us that the benefits of his death and passion in | 
jall their richness and fulness were designed for us ; 
}can we therefore doubt his willingness to bestow 
\them upon us, and to do it now? = Our unworthi-| 
jness can have nothing to do with the reception of 
}these blessings. They are offered to us on entirely 
different grounds. ‘They have been purchased for | 
“us at a vast price, and now they are offered to us 
freely. What room is there lett for doubt? Must 
/it not be very ungrateful to distrust? Does it not, 
grieve the Savior when we do so? I do believe the 
Savior died for me. [believe he loves me still.—} 
He delights to bestow upon me the benefits of his 
|death. Forgive me, thou blessed Redeemer, my 
\former distrustfulness. I now believe thy willing-| 
|ness to save me, and to save me fully. I now de-| 
| light to trust in thee, to venture all in thy hands. | 
|Thou dost save me; thou me now.— 
| Blessed be my Savior! Praise him for ever! 


savest 


“T hear, I feel he died for me.” 


Oakham, Dee. 21, 1844. W. Gorpon. 


For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


PERIODICAL RELIGION, 
| Mr. Editor,—The inquiry is frequently raised, 
'« Why are there not more and extensive revivals of 
‘religion ?” Perhapsthe answer in part may be found 
jin the fact that with-many religion assumes too 
much the appearance of intermittent diseases—off 
and on—coming and going, like birds of passage. 
There are two classes of professors especially 
whose religion might be styled periodical. The 
one you would scarcely suppose ever thought much 
about religion, except in times of religious excite-. 
meit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Then, all at onee, such characters become 
wonderfully zealous. No one prays louder, or with 
more apparent fervency ; and, like Peter, they are 
ready to follow their Master “to prison and to 
ldeath.” But when the excitement subsides, their 
| religion, like the ebb tide, flows back and leaves) 
| their souls a barren, sandy waste. 


| 
} 


| But there is another class who are somewhat dif- | 
ferent from the above. ‘They depend more on their | 
feelings than on the particular state of religion 

around them. One week they are at the very ze-, 
nith of enjoyment, and almost think hard of their 

‘brethren for not being more engaged ; but the next, 

perhaps, they are quite the reverse—cold and inac- 

tive. If they make their appearance at all in the} 
| prayer-circle, they have nothing to say. Duties are 

| neglected, because they do not happen to feel like 

jattending to them; even the family altar is some- | 
times deserted, because their feelings do not partic- | 
‘ularly prompt them to duty. ‘They distrust the | 
| promises of God, and give way to feelings of de-| 
\spondency which are altogether unjustifiable in| 
any one who professes to believe in the word of) 
| God. Probably these persons do not know or re-| 
alize that they, as a general thing, do more hurt) 
than good. And yet, in our estimation, such is the | 
fact. 

What ‘will the world think of our religion if they 
behold us half the time, or more, cast down in our 
minds and desponding? They certainly cannot 
think very favorably of it. Every one, as by in- 
stinct, naturally avoids that which would lead to 
despondency ; and the sinner, not having sufficient 
knowledge to discern the cause of this gloominess, 
would be apt to conclude that it was the effect of 
religion, aud of course would not have the least dis- 
_ position to embrace it. Professors of religion, and 
especialiy old ones, ought to know enough to act 

Every one should have his “ heart 
| fixed, trusting in God;” and if he does not feel 
| all that he would wish, let him go to work from 
a sense of duty, and if he will labor honestly and 
faithfully, he will not lack for feeling. “O that 
thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! then 
had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteous: 
ness as the waves of the sea.” Custos. 

Vermont, 1845. 


| 











Woonsocket, Jan. 8, 1845. 

Mr. Editor :—I have lately made a visit to our 
Conference Academy in East Greenwich, and an 
examination of matters on the spot has convinced 
me that we have exceedingly erred in our policy 
towards that institution. We have left it without 
funds, without endowment, without a boarding 
house, without patronage, in short without the most 
ordinary means of subsistence, and then have most 
sagely wondered that it has not flourished! Like 
a child cast out without food, without raiment, 
without shelter, and without nursing, we have most 
wisely and kindly concluded that if it could live 
under those circumstances it should be esteemed as 
worthy of life, and should hereafter be attended to; 
otherwise it might perish! Under this strange and 
misguided policy the wonder is not that it has lived 
# feebly, but that it has lived at all. 

tespecting the location of this academy I need 
write but little. Suffice it to say that it is the most 
central, the most beautiful, the most healthful, and 
the most easy of access from all parts of the Con- 
ference, of any other spot within its whole bounds, 
even comprising, as they do, a part of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and the whole state of Rhode 
Island. It is also in the midst of one of the most 
moral and orderly communities to be found in all 
New England, and which the results of the late 
camp meeting in that place most fully proves. 
And hence parents who send their children there 
may rest assured that their morals will not be sub- 
ject to those contaminating influences to which they 
would be exposed in many other places. And as 
it regards the healthiness of its location, to which | 


| just alluded, it holds out as many inducements, even 


as a resort for invalids, as Newport, Nahant, Hamp- 
ton Beach, or any other similar place in the whole 
land. A young man, formerly an operative in one 
of our manufactories in this place, whom I sent 
down there a short time since, in the course of but 
six wecks had so altered by the acquisition of twen- 
ty-five pounds of additional flesh, and a plump, 
rosy visage, that he could scarcely be recognized. 
The institution is now in excellent hands. The 


present devoted, laborious, and indefatigable Prinei- | 
pal, Br. Cone, I believe, is fully capable of making | 


any thing live that ean live. He is equally popular 
with his pupils and with the citizens, and in his ar- 


dent efforts he is very ably and successfully sec- | 
- " id | 


onded by Prof. Waterhouse, and the Preceptress, 


Miss Brewer, formerly of Wilbraham. When there, |endeavor to arrive. It cannot be for the interest of| 


day, or to religve the poor, he must give it out of’ 
his own pocket and out of the pittance. And he 
is expected to give about what the other members | 
of the Conference give, and he feels ashamed if he | 
cannot do it. If he becomes a member of any | 
society that requires the payment of a given sum,,| 
he has to give as much as others for this member- | 
ship. He must reside where it costs as much ‘to; 
live as in any part of the Conference, and more | 
than it costs to live in large societies and by the. 
side of a market, for perhaps all except house-rent. | 
While he has this stall support and these many 
expenses, he is expected to do as much labor, 
preach as much, visit as much, preach to as intelli- | 
gent congregations, and do all other work of a gos- | 
pel minister, as others who are amply supported. | 
And is he not successful, in proportion to the op-| 
portunities in whigh he is placed, in the conversion | 
Ofsouls, fendiog atte church, bailding churches, 
and carrying forward all the benevolent enterprises | 
of the day ? 

The next class have a support of from $400 to) 
$2000,* and often, in addition to this, the commis- | 
sion on books, marriage fees and private presents, | 
makes a sum of no small amount. If one of this) 
class is a member of our missionary society, divers — 
individuals have paid the $20 for him. If he sub- 
scribes to a benevolent or literary institution, it is 
often on condition that he obtain it from the peo- 
ple, which is available in his case, but not in the 
others. Perhaps it may be said that it takes all 
this to meet his expenses, and that the pittance of , 
the other meets his. ‘True, but is not this unequal, | 
and do not many evils grow out of it? So I 
think, and I propose to notice them in my next. 

‘ FINANCIER. 


* We know not who our correspondent is, but he can 
hardly have had a more extensive observation of the | 
subject than ourselves, and we never knew a Methodist 
preacher’s salary at $2000. We doubt if there was 
ever one in the United States. 








For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


| PHRENOLOGY REVIEWKD.—NO. I. 
| 


PreviminarRy Remarks. 


Mr. Editor:—Truth should be the great object 
at which all, in their investigations of nature, should 





my heart was pained and my spirit was troubled | any to embrace an error, since so far frum its being | 


within me to see them laboring with so few means, 


and yet with a contented and cheerful spirit. As! 
faithful servants of the church they need more en- | 


couragement from her, and should have it. 
Like many other of our literary institutions, this 


has providentially fallen into our hands, and thus! 


fur has cost us but a mere song. What it now 


needs is a boarding house attached to the main | pected that under sugh circumstances all the bear- 
building, in the form of wings, one part for the ings and relations whieh the new discovery is capa- 
gentlemen and the other for the ladies, and which, | ple of should have been soundly canvassed or phi- 


well furnished, would not cost over 
sand dollars, if it would even that. 
The members of the Conference having raised 
Fl 


five thou- | 
' 


five thousand dollars among éhemselves, at our last 
svscioi, toward endowment of the Wesleyan 
University, cannot be expected to do much more. | 
But little else can be expected from most of the 
societies within the bounds of the New London and 


Sandwich Districts, as they are compelled to strug- | 


gle even for their owi existence. 
of our territory included within the bounds of the 
New Bedford District is undoubtedly one of the 
most wealthy to be found within our widely ex- 
tended connection, and this is the portion also that 
is the most interested in the support of this school. 
And now will not some of our wealthy friends in 
Providence and its vicinity, in Warren, Bristol, Fall 
River, New Bedtord, Nantucket, and on the Vine- 
yard, step forward, at once, and place this school 
upon a permanent foundation. Even some single 
individuals among them could do it, if so disposed. 

Their wealth, in the course of the vicissitudes of 
time, may be scattered to the four winds. But 
what they may put into this school will 
do good for generations, and in which 
own children and childrew’s children, 
others, may be benefitted. 


as well as 


tian may continue “to abound in good works,” long | 
. . hod . . } 
after he is dead and gone, even to the end of time. 


Other wealth may be lost, but what is given to God, 
never. 

Although our Conference is small, it is very flour- 
ishing. We are receiving from six to 
preachers every year. 
the future teachers of our people. 


twelve 


And yet we 
have no place within our bounds where they can 
be taught themselves, betore entering upon their ar- 
duous and most responsible work. All of them 
cannot avail themselves of the advantages of our | 
university, but probably would of a good academy, 
if placed more within their reach. For the benefit 
of such young men, Greenwich ought to be fur- 
nished with a good theological library. One com- 
posed entirely of Methodist works would be no 
mean affair, either in point of size or excellence. 
So far as my knowledge extends there is not such 





| losophically examined, so as to have but little if any 


| form in its improvement. 


/ be oue of the first to acknowledge a correction in| 


But that portion | 


continue to | 
good their | 


In such a way a Chiris- | 


Like himself it is imperishable. 


These young men are to be | 


of service it is continually diverting their steps at! 
| greater distances from a useful result; and it may | 
produce incalculable mischiefs to society, for which | 
| the author may be in a greater or less degree re- 
'sponsible. All new discoveries are put forth by | 
‘their authors, and published to the world, with more | 
or less excited feeling ; and it could hardly be ex- 


thing for future experience or observation to per- 


If, however, truth is the only object of our inves- 
tigator’s labors, in the study of nature, he ought to} 





any part of his theory which is proved to be not) 
well founded; and if he be a man of candor he | 
will readily renounce the defective point. But, on | 
the other hand, when a theory is put forth and pub-4 
lished to the world, (by which it becomes public 
property,) with high sounding names and _ preten- 


| sions, professing to be founded in nature itself, and | 
‘caleulated to do an incaleulable amount ef good in! 
| the world, even to surpass in usefulness the discov- 
‘ery of the telescope by Galileo, and to crop the 


laurels from the brow of Hervey and Newton, and | 
when in addition to this, evidence is introduced | 
tending to show that some of its features are not} 
only defective but rotten, and that the whole theory | 
stands upon a foundation which, to say the least, | 
is not “a rock,” we find, in the face of this, the | 
author pertinaciously adheres to his first position, 
| reiterating over and over again the positions and | 
arguments which have been overturned time and, 
again, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that | 
/upon his favorite topic he is either a monomaniac, | 


‘or else that he is actuated by other motives thau a| 
sincere desire to arrive at truth in his investigations. | 
| When an observer of phenomena has collected a | 
| certain number of facts which have some common 
| properties with each other, he has a right to class | 
them, and the explanation he gives of such a class | 
of facts is an hypothesis, because, since it is founded 
upon few facts, the truth of a large part of the ex-| 
| planation is presumed ; yet the presumption receives | 
‘a color of support from the facts collected. 
A theory is an hypothesis supported by a larger 
collection of facts; in short by any number or! 
quality of them short of actual demonstration. But | 
when a theory can be demonstrated it becomes a 
science, and not before. 

Phrenology claims to be a science, from which. 
we are to infer that the truth of its principles has, 
been demonstrated, and that it now stands upon a} 
firm and immovable basis, a basis which can be} 





a one in our whole country. Shall the Providence 
Conference be the first to colleet such a library for | 
her academy. Methodism, within the  bundred | 
years of its existence, has done more for the cause 
of sacred literature than any other denomination; 
and we might, therefore, be justly proud of such | 
an acquisition, What works could not be obtained | 
from our Book Room in New York, might, through 
their agency, be obtained from that in London. 
Such a library at Greenwich would be an induce- 
ment for our young men to resort thither, and in 
the course of years would repay its cost a thousand 
fold. 

Who, of our wealthy brethren to whom God has 
given the means, will step forward and see this 
work done? The church, supplied with a more 
able ministry, the ignorant enlightened, the vicious 
reformed, the miserable made happy, the degraded 
lifted up, the church below filled with a greater 
nuinber of joyous converts, and the church above 
with a greater number of the redeemed, would be 
the result. Yours, &e.,  S. W. Coaeesnaut. 








For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 
“ARE NOT YOUR WAYS UNEQUAL?” 

Mr. Editor,—I am not about to lecture the peo- 
ple to be more liberal in supporting the ministry. 
Their faults in this respect, if they have any, will 
not be noticed in these communications; they hav- 
ing, in the writer’s opinion, been sufficiently har- 
rangued before the public on this subject. I pur- 
pose to notice the variety of support, the evils grow- 
ing out of it, and the remedy, 

In the first place we will notice those who meet 
with the lowest support. 

This support may be from $150 to $250. Out 
of this sum they have to meet all of their expen- 
ses, or next to all; for from the places that afford 
this support the preacher can look for little besides. 
He can expect but little from marriage fees, the 
sale of books, or from private donations. The so- 
ciety has to strain every nerve to make out the 
pittance. The preacher must therefore meet all his 


| nature. 


shaken only by the dissolving of the elements of. 
These are high pretensions to truth, pre- 
tensions as high as any put forth by the exact sci- 
ences. Even geometry or mathematics claim noth- 
ing more, and, according to the views of some of. 
the abettors of it, they can hardly expect to do! 
more good in the world. 

In direct opposition to such claims, the writer has | 
been led to question the validity, not of the demon- | 
strations, (for he believes nothing has yet been ad- | 
duced worthy of that name, as the sequel will show,) 
but of the arguments by which its truth is attempted | 
to be proved. 

We have already observed that a theory, or even | 
hypothesis is supported by facts. But what is a | 
fact, such a one as is competent evidence in a} 
doubtful case? Not one which may be impeached, | 
of whose existence there is a well founded doubt, | 
or which exists only in theory, or possibly has only | 
the feeble identity or existence of a hypothesis. | 
Any alleged fact which may be brought in to prove 
the truth of a new theory should not be a hypo- 
thetical, or even a theoretical one, but it should be 
one in truth; a demonstrated one upon which there 
can be no doubt; one whose truth is admitted by 
all parties interested and concerned. Otherwise it 
is supporting one theory by the influence of another, 
which resolves itself into a fac simile of New Zea- 
land logic, by which the natives explain the manner 
in which the earth is held up and supported; 
which is, that the earth rests upon the shoulders of 
a great giant, this giant stands upon the back of a 
great turtle, and thus both the world and the giant 
were equally supported, and neither could fall be- 
cause the turtle held them both. 

Whether phrenology is principally supported by 
such evidence as has a controverted character, or 
whether the facts brought in to prove its truth are 
bona fide, admitted to be such by all men, the writer 
will endeavor to show in some of his future num- 
bers. 

In addition to this it will be the writer’s aim to 
animadvert upon some of the fundamental doc- 
trines of phrenology, their modes of argument in 
its support, and of the supposed facts elicited in 








describing character by cranial examinations; I 





For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


One of your correspondents, in a late Herald, 
asks the question, “ Why is it that we have so 
few revivals ?” 

Although this question was put to ministers, the 
force of the inquiry makes me an individual mem- 
ber of the church, and I feel bound to look for 
the reason, and if 1 can to give it. I have been 
searching for the cause, and although I find many 
things which no doubt have operated against and 
neutralized efforts that have been made, yet I am 
strongly impressed with the opinion that the ne- 
glect of “ individual responsibility” is the great cause 
why we have so few revivals. We must not lay 
the blame to ministers; we are all verily guilty in 
this e@airg-wemyst look “ beyond the watchman.” 
“ He will he inquired of by the house of Israel to do 
these things for them.” We, as a Christian commu- 
nity, follow too much the spirit of the world, to try to 
carry every thing by steam. Some great effort must 
be made to create an excitement, and we have 
fallen into this course gradually. Many years 
since, camp-meetings were instituted, merely at the 
time from necessity: in a great revival they have 
been the means of great good, and therefore have 
been continued, 


“1 have been there, and still would go ; 
’Tis like a little heaven below.” 


Yet we should continually keep in mind if any one 
receive a blessing, even at such a place, individual 
agency has been exercised—they have been co- 
workers with God. It was not because a great 
many good ministers and people were present to 
preach, exhort and pray, but because they submit- 
ted and surrendered themselves up like the clay in 
the hands of the potter, to be moulded and directed 
by the good Spirit, and the grove is well adapted 
for this work ; cares and responsibilities are left at 
home. Now this is all the natural result of carry- 
ing out gospel principles. “Ask and it shall be 
given, seek and ye shall find,” &c. By turning the 
electrical wheel a suitable time the spark is emit- 
ted, and the more there is to keep off other influ- 
ences, the sooner it is consummated. If right 
means are used right, the power will be given, the 
blessing experienced. 

Protracted meetings have also been highly pa- 
tronized by the King of kings. ‘ihe Savior said 
the kingdom of heaven “ was like unto leaven that 
a woman hid in three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened.” The grace of God in the 
beart of tne Christian in this case is compared to 
leaven. Now it is very important for us to know 
what will increase this in our souls. Our bread 
makers, when they have prepared the dough and 
put in ®e leaven, are careful to put it in a warm 
place to facilitate its rising. Then let us keep our 
souls in a warm place; and where can there be a 
warmer place thau in the midst ofa circle of warm- 
hearted Christians, pouring out their hearty pray- 
ers that their souls may be wholly sanctified to God. 
It is very pleasant to be in such a place: if there 
is a spark of true grace in the heart, it will have 
a tendency to quicken it. But after all we can 
only have these good meetings a small part of the 
time, and should not depend upon them to produce 
or continue revivals. We must look into our own 
hearts to see what preparation we are in for a re- 
vival, and what we can do individually to promote 
it. In ancient times, when the walls of Jerusalem 
were rebuilt, each repaired the breach against his 
own house—a good hint for us, if we will only take 
it. Clear the rubbish from our own doors, see that 
our private path is clear to the King’s highway, 
watching and waiting for his appearance; this 
would be more likely to produce a revival than by 
watching other’s movements, or waiting for some 
great effort. Every Christian must have his pri- 
vate path to heaven, and this must be consecrated 
by his own prayers, and all the clouds of darkness 
and obstructions kept out of it by his own faith, 
Being warmed up by ethers’ fires will not last long, 
—we must have our own hearts touched by a live 
coal of heavenly fire: if we would have our lamps 
lit up with the “ light of life,” our own oars must 
be plied, or our boat will soon fail in the rear—our 
pump-brake of faith and prayer must be kept mov- 
ing, or our leaky bores will not retain the “ waters 
of life.” What say, brethren and sisters, one and 
all, shall we have a general revival? All heaven 
is willing, angels will rejoice. If you say, “so mote 
it be,” then let us all be at our posts—there is no 
place for invalids in this warfare—we must all 
take hold in this case, and have the atmosphere 
round us so impregnated with the breath of prayer, 
so seasoned with the salt of grace, as to have a sav- 
ing and purifying influence. Each get their own 
hearts tuned up to the high key of a revival indi- 
vidually, then we shall have one, and while we 
keep our hearts thus in the love of God it will con- 
tinue. I don’t wish to have it understood that I 
make any discount on the valuable services of min- 
isters, but how can the king post stand without the 
braces ; let every one take his place, for in this case 
much depends on having a good degree of 

Skowhegan, Jan. 8, 1845. «“ Union.” 





COMFORTS OF ROYALTY. 

From the foreign correspondence of Dr. Cheever, 
in the N, Y. Evangelist, we extract the following: 
It is no light task to govern a nation made up of 
such materials. If king Louis Phillippe sought to 
flatter the warlike propensities of the people, and 
would fall in with their anti-anglican prejudices, he 
might be a much more popular monarch than he 
is. He has the high merit of preserving peace 
when every thing around him tends to war. But 
you can scarcely form an idea of the fierce, un- 
principled character of the opposition, as developed 
in the Parisian journals. All imaginable means 
have been resorted to for the purpose of throwing 
odium on the king’s visit to England; and in order 
to prevent the angry bitterness of feeling against 
the English from being diminished by kindness and 
cordiality on their part, all such details of the king’s 
reception in England as would, if fuirly presented, 
tend to flatter the national vanity, or to soften pre- 
judice, are studiously suppressed, while if any 
thing happens, if any words are dropped, if any 
ceremony is omitted, or any adopted, that may be 
so colored as to increase the national discontent, or 
produce an impression of insult intended or wrong 
received, it is seized upon with eagerness and made 
the most of. One would think that M. Guizot’s 
high intellectual ability and reputation, with his ex- 
cellent moral character, would preserve to him 
some sort of respéct even from his enemies. One 
would think that a man, whose attainments and 
productions do honor to France, might command, 
even as the king’s minister, even from an unprin- 
cipled opposition, some dignity of treatment; but 
the journals endeavor in every way to bring him 
into contempt; they pursue every thing he does 
and says with unmingled hatred and bitterness, and 
almost with unmeasured scurrility. It is wonderful 
that he can make bead so long against such violence 
of faction, against such strong, reckless, determined 
hostility. How much longer he will be able to do 
it is very doubtful. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Jo@rnal, 


EDUCATION ENTHE CHURCH. 
No. Hil. 


Mr. Editor:—1 have shown at sufficient length, and 

I think conclusively, that the M. E. Church is bound 

by the moet sacred obligations, both to her own nmem- 

bers and adherents, and to our common country, to 

diffase aang her people the blessings of general edu- 

cation, and to qualify, by a higher training, a due pro- 
portion of young men for those stations and employ- 
ments in life in which liberal attainments in science 

afd letters are indispensable conditions of usefulness 
and influence. In claiming to have settled this ques- 
tion of duty conclusively, | would not be understood to 
xpress any special admiration of my own argument, 
but only my entire confidence in the obvious and un- 
questionable truth of the proposition. I do not think 
that any intelligent Methodist can have read my last 
article, in the spirit of candor and sober reflection, | 
without the clearest convictions in regard to the duty | 

of the Church, if not in regard to his own. It would, | 
indeed, be monstrous and absurd to doubt whether the | 
laegest Christian denomination of this free country <a 
| 

| 











at liberty to send out upon society its rising genera- 

tioa of youth, unfurnished for many of the highest du- 

ties of pablic and private life. In so far as the inter- | 
ests of common education are concerned, the civil | 
gwerninent may be said, in a large portion of the | 
country at least, to have adopted the children of the | 
community, and provided schools for their education. | 
In the highly favored states, where a good common | 
school system is in operation, the duty of the Christian | 
parent is satisfied when he has co-operated to the ut- 

most of his ability with the public teacher in the per- 

formance of his task. I must think, however, that 

even under the best common school system, every de- | 
nomination is bound to make provision for a good sup- 

ply of competent Christian teachers, a task which can 

never be well performed by the state, without, at least, | 
the hearty co-operation of the churches. At this point} 
of dependence and connection between the common | 
school and higher institutions, the humblest individual | 
who has a child, male or female, to be taught, must 

recognize his immediate interest in the prosperity of 
academies and colleges, and his personal obligation to 
contribute to the establishment of these only fit and 

proper nurseries for teachers. 

It is not a little remarkable that in those States 
where cominon education and common schools are 
most abundant and excellent, these higher seminaries, 
on which the conmmon school is so dependent, are left 
for the most part to the voluntary contributions and 
the management of the churches; while the most muni- 
ficent provision is made for the support of colleges 
where the instruction of the masses is partially or en- 
tirely neglected by the legislature. Colleges are 
richly endowed with public funds in Alabama and Vir- 
ginia, but in New England they are generally left 
dependent on voluntary contributions. This depen-| 
dence has naturally given to our Northern institutions 
another peculiarity in their distinctive religious denom- 
inational character, for it would be manifestly unjust 
for the state to claim the government of colleges 
which it does not endow, It hence occurs that every 
considerable sect has its academies and colleges where 
its own youth are educated, while those attached to 
no denomination are influenced in making their selee- 
tion by convenience, economy, or reputation, or by 
considerations merely accidental or arbitrary. ‘This 
multiplication of sectarian colleges, like the multipli- 
cation of sects, is attended with many inconveniences, 
which are, however, much more than counterbalanced 
by the direct and efficient religious influence which is 
thus secured. ‘This is the crowning glory of our semi- 
naries of learning—the precious reward of the church- 
es for all their sacrifices for the promotion of liberal 
education. In no other conceivable way could the 
union of religion and learning be secured under such 
political institutions as ours. I do not hesitate to as- 
cribe to this peculiar character of our seminaries of 
learning more than to all other causes combined, what- 
ever of relicious restraints and influences exist among 
the public and professional men of this country —what- 
ever of security our personal rights and national in- 
terests may find in the predominance of upright Chris- 
tian principles at the bar, on the bench, and in the 
halls of legislation—whatever of the sublime, purify- 
ing genius of the Gospel has been infused into our 
periodical and standard literature. 

But I must not be diverted by this interesting train 
of reflections from my main object. It is neither 
practicable nor desirable to interfere with this system | 
of denominational colleges which works so well, and 
every branch of the Church which is not content to 
forego the advantages of liberal education for its own | 
sons, and tamely to yield to others this entire depart- 
ment of usefulness and influence, must establish and 
sustain literary institutions of its own. So far as any 
active participation in the work of educating the com- 
munity is concerned, this proposition is self-evident; 
but it may not be equally obvious to all that no Chris-| 
tian denomination can safely trust to others for the 
training of its sons. 

The history of the M. E. Church is so full of mourn- 
ful instruction on this point that J need not look else- 
where for argument. ‘This history has too clearly de- 
monstrated that without colleges of our own few of 
our sons are likely to be educated, and that only a 
small portion of that few are likely to be retained in 
ourcommunion. The spirit of education, to whatever 
extent it now exists among us, has been mostly created | 
by our literary institutions, and the discussions and | 
effort that led to their establishment. Of the whole 
number of liberally educated men now in the Church, 
nine in every ten have been graduated within a period 
embraced in the history of our own colleges, that is, 
to say, within the last ten or fifteen years. For several 
years after I became a member of the Church, in 
1821, I did not know of half a dozen Methodist grad- 
uates, though my acquaintance in the denomination 
was rather extensive. There were, I have reason to| 
believe, several large Conferences which did not con- 
tain a single minister or Jayman who had enjoyed the| 
advantages of collegiate instruction. At the present| 
time there are several hundred graduates in the) 
Church, the majority of them earnestly engaged in 
promoting the best interests of the denomination and 
of religion, as ministers, as teachers, as writers, and 
in the various departments of professional and public 
life. Such facts do indeed make an important change 
for the better, and they must constitute, with every | 
earnest, large winded Methodist, a conclusive argu-, 
ment in favor of strengthening and perpetuating in- 
stitutions which have thus commended themselves to 
the confidence and affections of the church, Before | 
we had colleges and academies of our own, little was | 
said or thought about the higher branches of learning. 
The preacher never alluded to the subject in the pui- 
pit, the pastor seldom mentioned it at the fireside. 
The parent, often gathered into the fold of Christ from 
the walks of unlettered life, was littie solicitous to se- 
cure to his sons the inestimable benefits of a classical 
training, unmindful that the general progress of know- 
ledge and civilization, and the rapid growth of the 
church, must hourly increase the demand for cuitivated 
intellect and sanctified learning. : 

Not a few Methodist fathers were deterred from 
sending their sons to college, from @ well grounded 
apprehension that their religous principles might be | 
endangered. Conscientious Methodists themselves, 
they wished their children to be partakers ol the like 
precious faith ; and this, many of them justly esteemed | 
of more importance than any rere intellectual attuin- 
ments. ‘There were never wanting examples of reli- 
gions defection and ensuing profligacy, hn ell calcula- 
ted to awaken their fears. Comparatively few of the | 
sons of Methodist parents who were educated twenty | 
years ago are now members of the church. Even 
those who were regular communicants when they left 
their home for the theatre of literary training were, in 
@ Jarge majority of instances, carried away by the force 
of uncongenial influences, and either yielded to the | 
stronger religious sympathies round thei, and fell into | 
the ranke of other denominations; or else made ship- | 
wreck of a faith which was denounced as heretical, or | 
derided as vulgar by every associate. Every intelli- 
gent and thoughtful reader will but too readily call up| 
enough of such mortifying examples. [ could write | 
dawn the nawes of educated men, in every part of the | 
jand—many of them eminent for the great talents and | 
learning with which they adorn the highest stations in 
church and state—the sons of Methodist parents, and | 
the rightful heritage of Methodism, who were lost to 
the denomination, and sot a few of them to Christian- 
ity, by being exposed to influences such as I have de- 
scribed. few been curious in collecting this sort of | 
statistics. My observations and inquiries have ex-| 
tended more or less to the larger half of the United 
States; and I give it as the proximate result of these 
investigations, that a large majority of Methodist 
young men, vot less, | think, than three fourths of all 
who have been educated in colleges not under our | 
own direction have been lost to our cause. Many of | 
them have gone to other denominations, many more | 
shave gone to the worid. All were the legitimate 
children of the church. ‘They were her hope, and 
should have beconie the crown of her rejoicing. But 
for her own grievous neglect to provide for the nur- 
ture of the sons whom God gave her, many of those 
had now been standard bearers in her battles, and 
shining lights iv her firmanent, My heart sickens at 
such contemplations of the past, and I fervently pray 
that God may save us from similar folly aud humilia- 





gion in years to come. 
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I must not allow myself to be misunderstood on this 
point Oureducated young men have not been se- 
duced through the low arts of proselytism. It would 
be strange if these had not sometimes been tried, and 
sometimes succeeded: but [am not aware of it, if 
there is ground for serious complaint on this score; 
and | am quite sure that the conductors of our colle- 
ges generally rise high above so unworthy a policy. 
The result, for which we can justly blame none but 
ourselves, is natural and well nigh unavoidable under 
the circumstances. Betore his habits are formed, or 
his religious principles settled, we transfer a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen from the warm sympathies of home 
to the preparatory school and the college, where new, 
and often attractive, religious forms and teachings act 
with their utmost force upon his tender heart and plas- 
tic mind. ‘This process is kept up with little interrup- 
tion for six or seven years, and the youth becomes a 
Presbyterian or an Episcopalian, for the ®same reason 
and in virtue of the same Jaw of his nature which, had 
he reroained in hie father’s family, and attended his 
father’s church, and been trained in Methodist schools, 
would have made him a Methodist. 

It must not be forgotten that the years spent in col- 
lege are those in which most conversions take place, 
and ifthe youth does not submit to obey the religious 
influences that surround him, then the danger is im- 
iminent that he will never become “a Christian. This 
is alter allthe chief danger to be feared. It is far 
more likely that the novel aspects and dogmas in which 
the Gospel] presents its claims to the transplanted youth 
will awaken distrust and opposition, than that they will 
be able to overcome his early preferences and preju- 
dices He is thus thrown into conflict with the only 
religious influences that may probably reach him dur- 
ing the most important years of his probationary course, 
and the probability is not slight that he may exchange 
his hereditary Methodism, not for some other form of 
evangelical piety, distasteful it may be to the parent, 
but still saving to the son, but for skepticism, infidel- 
ity, or profligacy. 1 have inscribed upon the tablets of 
memory a long catalogue of such disasters; and I al- 


ways feel like congratulating a young man thus re- | 
moved from the religious teachings and sympathies | 


which bieased his childhood, who has escaped their im- 
tminent perils with no greater loss to himself, and mor- 
ufication to his parents, than usually attends a transfer 
of his affections from Methodism to some other form of 
sound Christianity. The church is, in all such cases, 
the chief sufferer, 
vated minds and pious hearts is absolutely irreparable. 
They are her natural inheritance. 
sons, for whom she has travailed in birth, whom she 


has borne in her srms, and nurtured with her pure doc- | 


trine. They ought to become—in the order of God 


they should become—pillars in her temples, champi- | 
ons for the truth intrusted to to her-—messengers to do | 


her errands of love and mercy to all who are ready to 
perish. Others have less need of them. They are al- 
ready opulent in cultivated intellect; and they have 
ever an army of young men in training, ready for ev- 
ery noble enterprise. But for us, who have but just 
entered on the work of education; who have urgent 
need of a hundred educated inen for every five now in 
the church; who are annually swelling our commu- 
nion by a hundred thousand converts from the world, 
to be fed with knowledge and imbued with piety ; who, 
from our numerical standing, are bound to furnish one- 
fourth of the Christian teachers wanted for all the 
schools of learning, high and low, in the land; who 
owe to the perishing millions of the heathen world a 
debt, fearfully accumulated by past neglect, and daily 
accumulating by a growing and all but absolute in- 
difference and oblivion—tor us such a policy as we 
formerly pursued, and which is by no means fully 
corrected, is fatuitous and suicidal. We cannot spare 
our sons to others. We cannot innocent!y neglect to 
train them wel! fur ourselves. It cannot be forgotten 
that the young men destined by the choice of their pa- 
rents, or their own aspirations, to the career of liberal 
study, are, as a class, the most ingenious and hopeful 
of the rising generation. They are the elile of the en- 
tire army of our youth, fitted, when religion and edu- 
cation sha] have added their impress, to be lights to 
the church and benefactors to society. These are the 
youth who were formerly so ofien alienated, and who 
are stil] in great measure overlooked in our plans for 
doing good. Christian nations have not ceased to 
heap reproacheseupon the laws of Sparta, which en- 
Joined the exposure of sickly and deformed 
The results of our educational policy are often more 
adapted to remind us of those Pagans who selected the 
tallest and handsomest of their young men to be of- 
fered in sacrifice to their idols. SrepHen Oury. 


infants.— 


From the Western Christian Advocate 


BISHOP SOULE. 


Dear Brother Elliott,—I have before me a copy of 
the Christian Repository, published in Philadelphia, 
in which I find a paragraph purporting to be an ex- 
tract from the editorial of the Western Cliristian Ad- 
vocate, in which | am presented to the public in no 
very enviable point of light. At first sight, I confess, 
I was doubtful of the correctness ef the quotation; 
and was disposed to inquire, Is it possible that this is 
the production of my old friend, with whom I have 
often taken sweet and weighty counse}, both at his 
and my own domestic firesides? Can I believe that 
he would hold me up in a light which, if true, would 
subject me to the just contempt of en enlightened and 
Christian community, without a single note or word of 
previous inquiry for explanation, or warning of attack ? 
And that, too, when distance of place, occupation of 
time, continual Jabors and important official duties 
rendered it extremely difficult, if not entirely imprac- 
ticable, for me to meet the charge, and appear in my 
own defence? But what seemed the most extraordi- 
nary of all was, that @/ter the heavy charge w as made 
in the most positive and unequivocal terms, without 
even a suggestion of the possibility of any tnistake in 
the premises, my friend, my accuser, sils down to 
“ pause for the purpose of careful consideration. 

But my doubts were removed when | saw the same 
extract in several other journals, and all taken from 
the original. Compelled, then, to the conviction that 
this charge is the production of the editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, it becomes ny duty, out 
of respect for myself, and for the office I sustain, and 
from the | owe to the General Conference, 
and tothe “college of Bishops.” my colleagues, to 
denv the truth of this allegation, both in substance and 
in form. 

The charge against me is in the words following, 
to wit: * Bishop Soule has seen fit lo do singly what 
the General Conference and college of Bishops decided 
should not be done.” Now I disclaiin the doctrine in- 
volved in this charge, and the jaels which it assumes 
as true. - And at the same time I equally disclaim the 
imputation of intention or design on the part of the 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate to bring a 
false accusation against me. He is imeapable of such 
an intention or design. 


respect 


As I am presented, in this charge, before the whole | 


church, over which, jointly with my colleagues, I have 
been appointed, I trust, « ith God’s approval, to- the 
pastoral oversight, and before the Americana people, in 
a character which, through my whole life, I have dis- 
claimed, and labored to prove, both by words and acls, 
did not belong to.me, [ cannot but consider it, espe- 
cially at the present crisis of our ecclesiastical affairs, 
as both unjust and unkind to me, though not so de- 
signed, and of unhappy tendency in its influence 
upon the unity and peace of the church. — 

My time being so entirely occupied in extensive 
travelling, and official duties, with the increasing in- 
firinities of age, I can, at present, only plead * not 


guilty;” and ask that the sentence of condemnation | 


may not be pronounced, either at the tribunal of pub- 


lic opinion, or in the judicatories of the church, (al- | 


though it has already been done by individuals through 


the periodical press,) till shall have tin.e, and such re- | 


lief from labor and care, as will enable me to make my 
defence in the premises. And I assure ali concerned 


that I will do this at the earliest practicable period.— , 


And at the same time I entreat my friends, both in 
the north and south, to abstain from entering this new 
“arena of controversy,” in so far as a defence of my 
acts may be concerned. I will close. this brief note 
with the assurance to the ministry and membership of 
the church, whom I Jove with an undying affection, 
that wheneverthe General Conference shall enact laws, 
or rules, or the “college of bishops,” or a majority of 
them, shall make “decisions” which, in my deliberate 
judgment, I cannot comply with, or carry Into execu- 
‘tion, consistently with the obligations to the church 
which I have voluntarily taken upon me, I will not 
not hold iny office, and act either in contempt or con- 
travention of such laws or decisions. 
Very respectfully, Josuua Sou ce. 

Fayetteville, N. Ci, Dee. 17, 1844. 

N. B. Will the editors, who have published the 
“extract” alluded to in this letter, or similar charges 
against me, do me the favor to publish this communi- 
cation ? J. Sovre. 


Tne Brsie.—The Board of Education of the city 
of New York have, by a vote of 20 to 14, adopted 
resolutions which leave it optional with the ward of- 
ficers who have the supervision of the Common Schools 
to exclude the Bible from them altogether, without any 
hazard of forfeiting the State’s contribution. 


To her, the loss of so many culti- | 


They are her own! 


HERALD AND JOURNAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1845. 








Correspowmde wee. 
LETTER FROM REV. C. T. HINMAN. 


Parting ‘Thoughts—Sailor’s Love-Feaste—New Methodist 
Bethel Church, New York—Voyaging—Sea-Sickness—A 
Storm. 





I left your growing and beautiful city on the 27th 
of November, taking the afternoon train of cars, by 
| way of Worcester and Norwich, for New York. We 
|had soon completed our land route, and found our- 
|selves very pleasantly and rapidly gliding over the 
{smooth glassy surface of the Sound, on as fine a starry 
‘evening as ever smiled on Neptune’s dominions.— 
|The heavens above us were perfectly mirrored in the 
| deep blue waters below, and our little steamer fairly 
| langhed as she ploughed this crystal sea, set with a 
| thousand diamonds. 

From a scene so mild and beautiful the transition 
| was very easy, and to me at least perfectly natural, to 
|the quiet little village and peaceful home I had just 
| left on the banks of the Connecticut. There is a charm 
about a New England village, with its neat little cot- 
‘tages, the home of affection, and its chaste, tasty 
‘churches, those shrines of devotion, that causes even 
strangers to cast back a longing look, and breathe a 
parting prayer as they leave the land of the pilgrims. 
| Such were my own feelings, heightened by a thousand 
tender recollections as I saw the already dim outlines 
of that honored land fading in the distance. 

In New York I was joined by my worthy friend | 
and brother, the Rev. L. D. Barrows. As we found | 
no ship bound immediately for Charleston, we passed | 
How changed in the 
jut passing over the 








a few days in the Empire city. 
short space of five years! 

many objects of interest that engaged our attention, | 
/upon which wealth has lavished its gold, and the hand 
of art exhausted its skill, permit us to introduce your | 
readers into a Bethel love-feast. A love-feast is al- 
ways a place of interest, a heavenly place; but here 
was something new. We were surrounded by gallant | 
tars. They had ploughed the waters of every sea, | 
and quaffed the airs of every clime. Will the sons of) 
old ocean, thought we as we entered, proclaim to us a 
new religion, a new Savior? Will the testimony of 
Christians from the bleak icy mountains of Nova Zein- 
bla and the warm spicy plains of Ceylon, from the | 
peaceful shores of Palestine, under the very shadow of 
Lebanon, and the cannibal islapds of the Pacific, be 
the same? Shall we find men whose nerves are steel 
and whose frames are iron, tempered midst the fires of | 
the South and the icebergs of the North, who have 
boldly faced the tempest’s rage, and smiled at the 
ocean’s anger, shall we find these men subdued and | 


tender, mildly bowing to the Lamb on Calvary? Yes, 
thought we, if Christianity be what it professes. And 


so we found it. The Savior met with his children. 
As the meeting progressed a heavenly glow sat on ev- 
ery countenance and beamed from every eye. One, 
with his furrowed face suffused in tears, thanks God 
in his broken English that he ever saw the shores 
of America, and especially the Bethel flag in Rose- 
velt street. Another rejoices that he found the Sa-| 
vior in Africa, a third in China, while a fourth gives 
the latitude and longitude while on ship-board, with- 
out a chaplain, on his knees, over his Bible, he gave 
his heart to the Redeemer. The gospel ship was run 
over some half score of times from bow to stern, from 
main sheet to the reyal top-sail, and yet many of the 
allusions were so pertinent and well expressed, that 
even an Irving’s polishing hand could hardly render 
These are nature’s orators, who 
to the 


learned their action from its curling waves. 


them more beautiful. 


have tuned their voices ecean’s roar, and 

We were so highly entertained at the love feast, 
that on Sabbath morning we determined to visil the 
new Bethel church in Cherry street. Here we list- 
ened to a chaste, finished and elegant sermon from the 
tev. J. Poisal, pastor, on the death of a Capt. Walter 


Kelley. 
leans, and was there struck down in the strength of 


Capt. Kelley sailed too early for New Or- 


his days by that scourge of the South the yellow fever. 
He was a holy man—-an aposile to sailors. More than 
half of his crew were converted on his last voyage.— 
As the preacher warmed in his subject, and called up 
the many virtues that clustered around the name and 
adorned the character of the departed brother, it was 
truly affecting to see the full round tear-drops roll 
down the weather-beaten cheeks of these sons of the 
ocean. Is our God the God of the Jew only, or also 
of the Gentile ? of the landsman, or of the seaman. 
also? Very all may share in his salvation. 

On Monday, Dec. 
ton for Charleston, 


2d, we sailed in the ship Charles- 
South Carolina. It was one of 
nature’s fairest mornings. JEolus had shut up the 
winds in his cave, and the myriads of light bouts that 
were skimming the calm glassy surface of the river, 
seemed so perfectly at home in the hands of the skill- | 
ful oarsmen, that we almost imagined a second race 
of Nereides or Tritons had appeared. Insensibly we 
dropped away from the wharf, and soon found ourselves 
out of hailing distance of the friends we Jeft on shore, 
The little steamer Jacob Bell towed us out into the North 
River, struggling most lustily through the water with | 
her huge burden, and there left us at the mercy of the 
The | 


merry tars soon spread our sails, and a gentle breeze 


winds and waves, and the God who rules thetn. 
filled them. One after another the spires of the re-| 
ceding city sank in the distance, and its busy hum 
Before us the broad ocean spread out its, 
bosom. For a time we seemed to stand like the angel | 
of the Apocalypse, with one foot on the sea and the| 
other on the land, while the vastness and giddy} 
depths of the one, and the iron frame and cragged | 
heights of the other, proclaimed not audibly, yet sub- | 


was still. 


linely, God reigns. 

Our dinner was fine, and I presume the supper was | 
the same. J tasted a morsel, but found my dinner was | 
more inclined to come up than my supper to go down. | 
Had I not left just as [ did, the supper party would | 
have been as much annoyed by my presence, as they | 
were diverted by my sudden departure. But at such | 
atime one feels so mightily taken up with himself | 
that he little regards either the caresses or frowns of | 
‘his associates. This paying tribute to Neptune is ab- | 
solutely awtul—more terrible to a landsman than a/| 
Roman tax-gatherer to an ancient Jew. 


| ‘The night passed away and the morning dawned. | 
| How different from the previous morning! Both the | 
deck and cabin are nearly deserted. Here and there | 
| you see a man holding to a post or a rope, alternately 
steadying himself and the ship. Noteven the captain | 
or sailors can stand without some support. The chairs 
are dashing against each other—now sweeping over 
in droves to one side of the ship, now to the other.— 
If one attempts to walk, he generally comes up, not 
always standing, however, on the side of the ship he 
least expected. But this part of a sea voyage is mere 
pastime compared with the unearthly vomiting that 
accompanies it. The Watery King is never satisfied 
until every man has completely emptied his purse ; 


and it is even narrated in histopy, if I mistake not, 
that some of the Trojan heroes in a violent storm on 


the Hellespont actually threw up their boots. Bad, 
say you, and so say we, The description und the 
thing are in perfect keeping with each other. For 


about forty-eight hours I lay in my birth with no other 
nourishment than a little corn gruel anda kind of soup 
that no man could name. It seemed to be composed 
of a little of every thing, and tasted the most like noth- 
ing of any thing you can imagine. 











In the evening the storm increased to a perfect hur- 
ricane. Every sail was reefed, and heading the ship 


to the wind, the captain was compelled to let her | 
drive towards a lee shore. ‘The darkness could almost | accomplished the object undertaken last June, in’ 
| which you, my dear brother, kindly interested your- | 
This ob- 


be felt. The ocean howled. Our vessel groaned and 
struggled in the midst of the watery Alps. The 
thunder growled on the tops of these moving moun- 
tains, and the lightning’s glare fired their whitescrested 
summits. But God said, though not audibly, yet none 
the less truly, as he once said on the sea of Galilee, 
“ Peace, be still, and there was a great calm.” 

For the remainder of the voyage the weather was 
delightful, and as the Sabbath morning dawned, the 
tal] stately spires of Charleston rose in the distance. 

Charleston, Jan. 3. C. T. Hinman. 





LETTER FROM REY. L. D. BARROWS. 


A word to invalids—Southern cities—Summer resorts—Their 
healthfulness—voyage out—Capt. D. Brown—Prospects. 
Brother Stevens,—I am not about to afflict your 

readers with tedious extracts from the notes I have 

taken by the way, as travellers often do, but thinking 
it possible for me to do some invalid brother service, 

by a few hints which it is in my power to give, I 

should be obliged by a small space in your paper. It 

does not seem to be sufficiently understood atthe North, 

in the first place, that the only hope in changing a 

Northern for a Southern climate, in pulmonary com- 

plaints, is in doing so in the first stages of the disease ; 

and before the setting in of cold weather, after the 
summer is past. The reverse of this is the mure gen- 
eral practice of invalids. Physicians waste their en- 
ergies upon them, until their hopes are gone; then 
advise them to “Go South,” possibly with a faint 
hope of them, and possibly to remove the disagreeable 
encumbrance from their own hands. Such invalids 
do often come South, at great expense and waste of 
strength; but it is too late, and they find a burial 
among strangers. Again, the reluctance with which 
the sick leave their friends, leads them to cling to 
home as long as possible, and the reviving influences 
ofa Northern summer revives hope, and they decide 
to try the winter at home, until it comes with its fear- 
ful influences, when, reduced and disheartened, they 
fly to the South. : 


In both of these particulars, ] can but regard myself 
as having been rather unfortunate; but if I had fol- 
lowed the advice of my physician, it would doubtless 
have been far better for me. The influences of this 
they are, cannot raise the 
dead, if they can heal tubercular lungs, which is 


balmy climate, healthy as 


In an advanced 
stute of disease, the climate of Cuba would probably 
promise more. 


doubtful, except the disease is slizht. 


It does not appear to be understood 
at the North, that many portions of the South are quite 
as unfavorable for pulmonary affections, as the North. 
Most of the sea- 
ports, cities, and large towns, here, are low and damp, 


Many thereby lose their lives. 


and, indeed, a large share of the whole country, es- 
pecially in South Carolina and Georgia. Such is 
Charleston, S. C., though, as its bills of mortality 
show, one of the most healthy cities in this whole 
country ; yet it is so dainp—but warm withal—that 
painted buildings will remain handsome but a few 
months, and consequently consumptive people cannot 
live there. Such, also, is Augusta. In going back 
from the cities, especially Charleston, a little into the 
country, a few miles, people become subject to what 
they call “the country fever,” more dreaded by med- 
ical men than the “yellow fever.” Many who had 
naturally strong constitutions, but have lost their 
health in the North, by over-exercise, either mental 
or physical, exposures, want of attention to the cir- 
culation, or the cleanliness and activity of the skin, 
than which nothing affects more directly and power- 
fully the lungs, do not think but a Southern climate 
will restore them, with al] this violation of the laws of 
But let them bear in mind, first, that 


with a prompt and thorough change of habits, three 


physiology. 


out of four, probably, might be restored at home ; 
and with no change of habits, they will be sure to 
die, whether in the North or South; for nature will 
not be for ever outraged in either. 

This whole country is interspersed with high, dry, 
and healthy places, called “sand-hilis,” or ‘ plain 
barrens.” These are the redeeming places of the 
country. To these Southerners rush in vast numbers, 
in the summer, from their low plantations and damp 
cities, leaving them in cold weather when Northern in- 
valids seek them. It is in a small and neat little city, 
upon one of these “sand-hills,” that our worthy Br. 
Hinman, of the Newbury Seminary, and two respect- 
ed gentlemen of your city, with myself, have taken 
our temporary abode. This, unquestionably, is a cli- 
mate most happily adapted to pulmonary and bron- | 
chial affection. It is upon the railroad from Charles- 
ton, S.C., to Augusta, Ga.; 120 miles from the for- 
mer, and 15 from the latter. Many citizens here, 
now in health, came here prostrate with consumptive 
indications, one of whom, P. Finley, Esq., has just 
been elected President of the Charleston College, and 
has removed since our arrival. Though Northerners 
and other victims have died here of consumption, yet | 
no case is said to have been known to hare occurred 
in this city. Most of the time it is sufficiently warm 
While 


Iam writing, the mercury is up to nearly 70, though 


here to be comfortable, even for the feeble. 


I have seen it down, within four weeks, below freezing. | 
} 


The nights are cool, and the air needs to be carefully | 
avoided. Ignorance of this, on my arrival in Charleston, 
led me to exposures which resulted in a severe cold, | 
which brought me lower than I had ever been before. | 
This to me was very discouraging, as my hope of re- | 
covery, just then, was very high. My short voyage at | 
sea, of six days and a half, had benefitted me more than | 
I had even dared to hope. My cough began to yield, 
to the sea air, even before sailing, by remaining a few 
days in New York city. | 
York to Charleston was a delightful one, excepting | 


| 
| 


Our passage from New 


one dreadful storm and gale. We came out in the 
ship * Charleston,” one of the strongest and most beau- | 
tiful in the Atlantic ocean, Capt. Daniel Brown. His | 
ship sails once in four or five weeks, the year round, | 
between these two ports. I can do nothing less than 

recommend our Eastern and Northern friends, who | 
travel South, to pass down “ Burling Slip,” to its foot, | 


and look at this ship, and give the captain a call, at\and between 30.000 and 40.000 


88 South Street. The expense is moderate, the ac- 
commodations first rate, any part of the South is easily 


accessible from Charleston, and, what is better than, 


all, the captain is a man of prayer. 
member of the new Methodist E. Mariners’ Church, 
Cherry Street, N. Y., of which the Rev. J. Poisal is 
pastor. With this worthy brother we spent a very 
agreeable Sabbath on our way out. God was blessing 
the church abundantly under his labors, a revival of 
religion being in progress there; and the only one 
we have fallen in with. 

Our Methodist brethren of this country express with 
great unanimity. the conviction, that to extend their 
influence and success in the South, a division of our 
church ts unavoidable. I do not recollect to have 
heard a dissenting voice in South Carolina; and 
judging from all human appearances, their conclusion 
is not ill-founded. The South Carolina Conference 
has just closed its session; the Georgia, just com- 
mencing. My sheet is getting full. If it may please 
the great Head of the church, I hope to be permitted 
once more to unite with my brethren of the itinerancy 
in the work, above all others, sacred and lovely to me. 
But “the will of the Lord be done.” I am slowly 
gaining in health and strength, but whether this cli- 
mate has efficacy to conquer my disease fully, is not 
certain; but my hopes and prospects, I think, are 


He is an official | 


|The sea air has evidently done me great service ; 
which has confirmed me in the conclusion, that had | 


iself, 1 might have continued my labors. 
|ject, however, was prevented hy the interposition of 
|a friend, and however injurious it may prove to me, it 
| was by no means thus designed by him. 
Affectionately yours, L. D. Barrows. 

| South Carolina, Jan. 6, 1844. 





! 

| LOWELL. 

300 DOLLARS FOR MISSIONS. 

| We had the pleasure of visiting our brethren of this 
icity last Sabbath. In the morning and afternoon we 
worshipped at Worthen St. Church. We cannot 
| withhold an expression of our admiration of the com- 
_ modiousness and chaste simplicity of this chapel ; it was 
,erected under the ministry of Br. Sargeant, and will 
always bea worthy monument of his taste and energy. 
|The Worthen St. brethren, it wil] be recollected, used 
|to assemble at Wesley Chapel: but in the disorders of 
that charge left it and organized their present church 
on sound Methodist Episcopal principles, and hitherto 
they may well say the Lord hath helped them. Peace 


‘and all its attendent comforts and successes have been 


‘restored. Their spacious house is filled with, we will 
venture to say, one of the most interesting congrega- 
tions in this whole land, composed chiefly of youth.— 
We had a glimpse at the Sabbath school. It is per- 
haps without a parallel, except in Lowell; it contains 
no less than 400 scholars, 300 of whom are adults.— 
Br. Merrill, the laborious pastor of the church, attends 

the school every Sabbath; what a field for usefulness! 

We heard an excellent sermon from Father Kibby 

at Worthen St. in the morning. It was in the good 
old style of simplicity and power, and called forth 

some hearty responses. Jn the afternoon we had the 
pleasure of preaching there to one of the most inter- 
esting assemblies we have seen for a Jong time; the 
spacious building was filled mostly with youth.— 

We felt it good to be there; it was a heavenly place 
in Christ Jesus. There are about 550 members at 
Worthen Street. 


In the evening we had a general gathering of both | 


We doubt whether there is a 
Methodist chapel in New England more substantial 
It cost $20,- 


churches at St. Paul’s. 


and commodious than this noble edifice. 


000. St. Paul’s church has gone through severe tri- 
als. The agents of Scottism will have an appalling 


account to give at the final day for their ravages in 
this fold of Christ. But ont of all their trials hath 
the Lord delivered them. We know not 
its members, but it has a substantial, 


the number of 
Harmonious 
Their fiery 
trials have but purified them, and now it may be said 
without qualification that St. Paul’s and Worthen St. 
Churches are 


church, headed by a most efficient board. 


among the very best Methodist Epis- 


copal stations in New England. 
of St. Paul's, 
chiefly of ente 
has about 400 

Thi 


Missionary meeting. 


‘he congregation 
like that of Worthen St., is composed 
rprising youth, and its Sabbath School 
lars, 275 of whom are adults. 


SC iit 


led 





s large chapel was fi] in the evening for a 
Br. Hatch, their excellent pas- 
tor, was confined to his home by sickness, but Bros. 
Merrill and Kibby were present to aid in the services. 
We had the pleasure of presenting the claims of the 
great cause to this interesting asser.bly, and we will 
give it the credit of having listened to cur plea with 
After the sermon, contribu- | 
tions were received, chiefly through the effectual 
begging of Br. Merril three hundred 
dollars! To us the scene was delightiul. A blessed 
feeling pervaded the assembly while thus devising lib- 
eral things. 
It will be remembered that an opposition Missionary | 
Society was formed here in the times of trouble, but 
it did about nothing, and little has heretofore been 


extraordinary patience. 


lof more than 


done for our own Missions; but our brethren in coming 
out of their severe affliction have, as en inevitable re- 
osition, become imbued with the 
missionary spirit, and at this meeting have contributed 
about three times as much as they ever did before. 
We shall long remen,ber our short visit to the churcb- ; 
es of Lowell, the attentive hospitality of Br. Merrill 

and his excellent lady, the hearty greeting of the lead- | 
ing brethren, and the sweet counsel we took together | 
in the house of God. May the glory of these church- | 
es never be dimmed. | 


sult of their right + 


WEBSTER’S 


“ Webster's American 


DICTIONARY. 
Dictionary of the English | 
language,” says a late London paper, “is now ordina- 
riiy esteemed the best of its kind.” This is a high 
compliment, but it is most undoubtedly as well de- 
served as it was hardly earned. This great work was 





begun in 1807, though Dr. Webster had published a | 
dictionary in the octavo form the year before. It was 
To render it as perfect as possible | 


completed in 1828. 
he studied twenty different languages, and paid at| 
himself and | 
family in the meantime by the sales of his Spelling 


least one jong visit to Europe, supporting 


Book. 

Nor was he satisfied with the labor of twenty years, | 
and the favorable regard of both the old world and the 
new, He devoted himself for much of his time with | 
great earnestness, from 1828 to 1841, a period of thir- | 
teen years, to supplying deficiencies and correcting | 
At 


published in a quarto edition of 2.500 copies. 


mistakes in the first edition. first the work was 


‘ 
soon 


) 


iafler this an edition of 3,600 copies was publistied in| 


England of the same size. But Dr. Webster was not 
satisfied with it in this shape, on account of the price. | 
He wished to render it within the means of every fam- | 
ily if possible. Accordingly he entered on the publi- 


cation of an edition in two volumes, super royal octavo, 


which, notwithstanding the addition of several thou- 
sand words, could be sold at a comparatively reduced ! 
price. ‘This edition was completed in 1841. 

But Dr. Webster, though now more than fourscore, 
had not yet put the finishing hand to the great work 
of his life. Tn 1848, just before the sickness which 
terminated his earthly existence, he published a Sup- | 
plement to his Dictionary, containing some additional 
thousands of words not found in the abridgments or 
in any other Dictionary. The work with the supple- 
ment contains 83,000 words, of which 12,000 words | 
definitions are not 
found in any preceding Dictionary. 


In England, we are told, the price of the work is” 


three guineas, or nearly fifteen dollars. But the pre- 


| sent enterprising publishers—the Messrs. Merriam of 


| Springfield— by employing the best binders have con- 
| trived to compress it so as to enclose it in one volume, 
| which they sel] for about ten dollars. Of the merits’ 
| It is 
destined, most unquestionably, to remain for a long 
| time the standard work in all our colleges and schools, 
as it should be the constant companion of al! our fam- 
jilies. The habit of recurring to a Dictionery for the 
| meaning of difficult words every one well knows, and 
‘such an assistant should be ever at hand. Can any 
| parent who, beyond the means of supplying the most 
| indispensable bodily wants of his rising charge, pos- 


of this work not a doubt need be entertained. 


| sesses the sum of ten dollars, lay it out better than in 
| purchasing Webster’s American Dictionary of the 
And can the young do better 
|than to study this precious volu:ne ? Asa mere monu- 


| English language ? 


ment to the fame of a great man it is much more pre- 

cious than those of Bunker Hill and Baltimore; but 

it is for its solid usefulness that we should chiefly 

prize it. It should not stand ona higher shelf than. 

the Bible, but it deserves to stand but little below it, 

if not at the side of it. A. | 
Hartford, Conn. 





more flattering. Still, I am not able to speak inuch. | 















PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE (.: 
OF STUDY. 

It will be seen that after several] previous » 
plan of study ordered by the Jast Gene: 
is adopted by the committee of Provi 
ence. Perhaps this may be best, though 1 
year has passed. Br. Dorchester remarks os ; 
in a letter to us. “I find that many of the 
for examination at the next session of our ¢ 


are studying in accordance with the cours 
mended by the General Conference, and thx! 
of the committee of examination are in { 


immediate adoption of that course. The e7 
rangement has been forwarded to me with : 
that it be published in the Herald for the 
of all concerned. [ am informed that it 

the approbation of several members ot’ the c 
and after mature reflection I think we shal! « 
adopt it.” 


Westeran Acapemy, Witeranam.— br. 
writes us privately—These are times of + 
here from the presence of the Lord. Mo: 
students are inquiring for the way of life. © 
is flourishing. 





Tur Worip We Live In: semi-month!y. 
dollar a year. New 
1845. We have before spoken favorably of 1! 
nal, and we have seen no reason to change ( 
ion respecting it. 
pository of useful and entertaining literat 


volume commenced Ja 


It is, as it purports to be 


fully printed, and well stored with such ; 
be eagerly read by old and young—thatc 
who would prefer matters of fact to 
present volume, we see by the prospectus 
namanted with four fine steel engrayines. : 
which has already appeared, Each 





tains a piece of music for the piano forts 
great attraction. 
for this work. 


hill, Boston. 


One dollar a year is 


Publishe 1 by John B. Hal’. { ( 


State Papers.—We are inde! 
Secretary of 


“se . ‘ 
State for several 


' 


ments, the last week, 

The Hox. Dante. WeBsTER was e! 
Senate of the United States, by the Le 
Massachusetts 


us, 


last Wednesday. 


Westeyan University.—The ne 


mences Thursday, January 30. 


xt tern 


Gotlieb Saxe, of the Moravian communion. 
rive in this country in an early Havre or 
packet, on a visit to the Moravian chur 
United States. 
was quite dissolute in his early vears, an 
verted by 


He is a young man, 2& 


the diszust with which he was 
the play of Schiller’s * Robbers,’ 
He soon became quite distinguis! 


on seeing 
theatre. 
scholar, and a polemical disputant, and r 
tained the eminence which terminated in 

a Bishop. He will preach in New York, « 
rival, 


Bevtrevve Femace Acapemy.—This inst: 
under the care of Rev. W. H. Gilder of the M 
Episcopal Church at Bordentown, N. J. T 
pectus presents an excellent system of instr 
Discipline. From al! we can learn of Br. G 
Academy, we consider it one of the very best 
the Christian parent can consign the care of |: 
ters. 


Lunenpure, Ms.—Rev. Geo. F. W: 
Jan. 11:—For the encouragement of 
abroad, I wish to say a word or two in r 
prospects in this place. It will be recollect 
this is among the oldest Methodist stations in \ 
England, and of course “ has seen some hard s 
But we have many soldiers yet in our ranks, 
for twenty, thirty, and some of them for forty | 
have fought the battles of and labored for the 
These are waiting for the summons to 
are desiring to exclaim, with good old Sim: 
now Jettest thou thy servant depart in pe 
ing to thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
tion.” But this church has had its full s 
als and afflictions. The subjects of the s 
vent excitement have done their worst ain 
some of our members, beloved for their 
sistency, and attachment to the M. E. | 
former days, have left our communion. But 
prayer is, that the Holy Spirit may not fors 
as they have forsaken their brethren, 
that God may not visit upon their defenceless 
the curses pronounced against the chi 
far, under God, has been their salvation. 0 
ty, consisting of about seventy imembers, 
been more firmly united than at the pres 
congregation is respectable for nu:nbers 
Prayer and class-ineetings are very inter 
liness in the church is advancing; a 
wearied attachinent to Methodisin is 


Sabbaths are solemn days, and some poor s 





seeking with sighs and tears the pear 
We are laboring for reformation, and ex 
Brethren, pray for us, that our faith 
for the peace of Jerusalem; 


’ 
+ 
tNeV sila 


love her. 


Carars, Mr.—Rev. J. Eaton writes, 
wish to say in the Journal that the I 
forted and blessed his people in Calais 


ference. 


Many have been quickened, 


2 few converted, more serious 3 a grad 


a& lasting work is going on ammong vs. ] 
that we may have a powerful revival of 8 
liness, followed with a gvod and lasting 
of life and heart. 

Cnricaco, Int.—.A brother writes ur 
30th—We are having cood times® G 


his work and sinners are being cont 
glory yet in .Vew England Methodism, 
pleasure from the weekly perusal of tie | 
in the far West. 

Br@xs wick, Me.—Rev. 


We have some increase of interest in rc! 


C. Stone writ 
station. Three or four souls have been 

verted. Our prayer meetings are now qu! 
and we are earnestly looking and praying 
revival of God’s work among us. © 

was a solemn season with us, and resu't 
viction and conversion of at leas 
inany more were convicted there, ti 


alone will show. 
the Holy 


Will the brethren | 
tlost may come with power. 


Srrone.—Rev. J. Farrington writes, 
Stevens:—While writing let me just 
peace in our Zion in this 
God of revivals to visit us with salvation. 3 


say t 


ice and are It 


nl 
pl 
for some months a time of trial with : 

pect is somewhat dark sat present as to my bls * 
to perforin the work of an itinerant. I was =! 

at Bangor, came home, was taken down wil 

did not come to my Circuit till about Uie 0 
October. Ihave for the most of the time att' ni , 
Sabbath appointments, for which I would be aa “ 
to my Heavenly Father. My trust is in Goe+” 
doeth right. 


nv 
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ttee of Providence Confor 
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rchester 


remarks as follows 
that many of the Candidates 


xt session of our Conference 
nee with the course recom, 
‘onference, and that sey, ral 

nation are in favor of the 
at course The enclos d ar. 


rded to me with the requess 
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e Herald for the inforniation 


informed that it has receiveg 
| members of the committees : 
m | think we shall do well tg 
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Worthern portion of the M. E. Church, and the strong 


COURSE OF STUDY—PROVIDENCE CON- 


used 


joy’s Notes, the Bible Dictionaries, and Commentaries 
four own publication, and Gaston's Collections of 





SS 


Sermons, 


Second Year. 

The Bible as to Ordinances or Sacraments. Refer- 
ence books the same as the first year.—Sanford Ben- 
to Watson's Life of Wesley; Bishop Watson’s 
‘\oaloay: Fletcher’s Christian Perfection. Method- 

4 Discipline. — Wim. H. Richards. Geography-Com- 
.—sInthony Palmer. 
Third Year. 

Pye Bible as to History and Chronology. Refer- 
et voks as before.— Richard Livesey. ‘The firstand 
corona parts of Watson’s Institutes ; Gregory’s Church 
Hwtory.—. B. Bradford. Rhetoric. Written Es- 
say or Sermon.—David Patten. 

Fourth Year. 

The B renerally. Reference books the same. 
_I » Emerson. ‘The third and fourth parts of 
\Vatson's Lustitutes. Powell on Apostolical Succes- 


FERENCE. 
Adopted by the last General Conference, and to be 
at the next session of the Providence Conterence. 
First Year. 
1. The Bible as to doctrines, with reference to Wes- 


cred Scriptures. —Daniel Dorchester. 2. Wesley’s 
“etcher’s Appeal, and Christian Pe¥fection. 
_Lynan Lefingwell, 3. English Grammar and Com- 


sition, —L. W. Blood. 


: Olid Crrist 


lanity contr isted with the novelties 








4 ry Gideon Ouseley.—Charles Macreading. 
Written Essay or Sermon.—.2bel Stevens. 
or Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 

Br. Stevens following preamble and resolu- 


ed to a neighborhood Preachers’ | 


' ‘J wer t it 

Mle vy. held in Spencer, in the west part of W or- | 

cester District, consisting of E. F. Newell, J. Shep- 
4.C. W. Ainsworth, N. J. Merrill, and W. Gordon, 

in | unanimously agreed to. They earnestly desire | 

their publication in the Herald and Journal. | 
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Xs 


Andrew: and where 


fr 


Spencer, Ms., Jan. 6, 1845. W. Gorpon. | 


Wh s, many of the ministers and members of | 
he M. E. Church, in the slave-holding States, are 
r v dissatistied with the action of the late General 
nterence, in the case of F, A. Harding and Bishop 


fie 
, 3, 


many of the ministers and 
rs referred to, in ¢ sequence of such dissat- | 
‘tion, and the proscription which they claim the 
ral Conference exercised toward them, contem- 
late separating themselves from the M. E. Church | 
vl or izing themselves into a religious society | 
tore in accordance with their peculiar views and cir- | 
und whereas, we believe a separation 
on the M. EB. Church in some form and to some ex- 
and whereas, efforts have been 
nade in the editorial departments of the Christian Ad- 
te and Journal, of New York, and the Zion’s 
lerald and Weslevan Journal, of Boston, and by some 
f the correspondents of said papers, to prevent a sep- 
ration from the church, or if unable to prevent it en- 
y, to render it as limited as possible, even leaving 
lerable nurnber of slaveholing members in the 


consiae 
therefore, 


eran 
t 


nslances 5 


nt is inevitable; 


hurch 
1. Resolved, That it is our deliberate judgment, 
n view of the strong anti-slavery feeling of the 


lavery feeling which exists in the Southern por- 
on of satd church, we cannot reasonably expect that 
nder cireuinstances that now exist, the whole church 
n remain together and enjoy peace and prosperity. 
2, Resolved, That from all the light,we have been 

tain upon this subject, we firmly believe it 
>for the glory of God. the peace of the church, 
» prosperity of religion, for all the slave-holding | 


snbers of the M. E. Church either to free their 
ves or separate themselves from her communion. 
3. Resolved, That, as we consider a separation 


vn the M. E. Church as inevitable, and as we judge 
ch yiration as will remove all the slave-holding 
embers fromthe M. E. Church, will be the best for 
1 concerned that can possibly be procured, we be- 
ave that those efforts, however pious and well in- 
nded, which have been made and are being made 
retain any portion of the slaveholding members in 
M. E. Chureh, by attempting to dissuade therm 
tration, or throwing difficulties in the way 
a quiet and peaceable separation froin the church, 
é inconsistent with our principles and previous ac- 


4 8 


na sepa 


n in opposing slavery, and are a disservice to the in- 
ests of the ehurch and the cause of religion in 
nera| 

4. Resolved, That should the efforts being made to 


ain slaveholding members in the M. E. Church be 
ccesstul, as Methodists, we pledge ourselves to each 


her, to the church, to the poor slaves, to the slave- 


lder, and to the God of all, to labor vigorously and 
Prseverinuly inthe use of all such means as appear 
us wise and judicious, either to effect their refgr- 
ition, or their separation trom the church. 
5. Resolved, That, in our judgment, there has never 
en the least danger of any such compromise being 
preed to by the Northern portion of the M. E. Church 
w | satisfy all the slaveholding members of the 
burch we think our chief danger lies in such a 
prtion of the slave-holders remaining in the church 
" ‘inand and be satisfied with such a compro- 
ise as ‘nay be agreed to by a majority of the North- | 
D ers, but which, at the same time, will be 
sis ) the interests of Methodism in New Eng- 
Mm. } 
6. Resolved, That should a portion of the members 
t M. E. Church, residing in the slaveholding 
@eeates, Who are not connected with slavery, choose to 
@eeunin the church as itis, we offerto them our Chris- 
MN syinpathy, and for their peace and prosperity our 
vent ravers, 
> , a a] ° | 
¢. Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and 
sutions be published in the Zion’s Herald and 
es e) in Journal, aud also the Christian Advocate 
d Journal | 
' en , | 
i } . | 
\ Advocate please copy from the Herald. | 
\ « +} . . a . 
eo f Ss the reference to ourselves is concerned, 
lardly inform our readers that we have been 
Isipprehended by these brethren. We have never 
p ‘ separation, except it be the compulsory sepa- 
tion of non-slaveholding iminorities in the South.— 
e repeatedly said the division was inevitable. 


e ve the separation of slavery from the North- 


hehureh a glorious consummation, promising in- 
Cesed peace and etticiency to it; but we have op 
a > “Tloin” on constitutional grounds, and only 
Isucd a beer one providing for the same end, and 
Ptiiny short of it. And this assertion we make, too, 


r 2.1 our correspondents. 


For Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal 


Ss mn to law is, under all governments, regard- 
t duty of the subject; whether born under 
nent or voluntarily becoming a subject, he 

se bound by every possible consideration 

the supremacy and dignity of the laws ; upon 

s the perpetuity and power of that conted- | 

If the subject be inclined to laxity in obe- | 

to the powers that be, to regard the law with 

.and in all cases put his own interpretation 

tute, there is an end to the administration 

bonds of social comfort are loosened, and | 

ew body becomes enervated and totters to its 

I, vhen individeals high in station, filling a 

ig position, fail of obedience to law, the 
sinfluence of such examples is felt like a 

: i pusy through all the body, and every mem- 
its enfeebling iniluence. But when they 
especially chosen to adininister government 
’ tue laws, descend so low, sad lay aside 

so far,as to break the laws they have 

tiin and observe, we feel that the heart is 

titing, from the boly, and crushed under 

W despotism. There is an end, without 

i, to order, law, and union. Such causes 

' luved sowe of the most awful revolutions, 
’ ‘hand state, whose thunders have shaken 
iand filled the moral world with dismay. 
[regard the course of Bishop Soule in the 

" Bishop Andrew to reassun e the « xercjse of 
functions, It seers impossible that any 
rard the action of the Genera] Confit r- | 

ther hight than thet of law. .4ddrice was 
le word was not used, but instead, | 
was expressed; the highest in! 

4 v lure, the jaw making body, pub- | 

F rid that, for reasons named, one of the 

ind ¢ :of whom are amenable to that 

se trom the exercise of his Episcopal 
ts ul the disabilities were removed. So the] 
y OF the members understood it. So the Bish- | 
| 


‘ives Un lerstood it, and accordingly left his 
Se’ Out oF the plan of visitations, And yet in the 
Of the hurch authorities, in the face of the gazing 
'y Yefore high heaven, where his solemn vows of | 
m are recorded, Bishop Soule, with a te- 
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merity bordering on presumption, calls the censured 
man to reassuwne his suspended functions, and he, with 
the admission that the action of the General Confer- 
ence was mandatory, has the hardihood to obey the 
call! Now had the action of that body been merely 
advisory, the views entertained by Bishop Soule some 
few years since would have prevented this startling 
stride towards supreme power. It will be recollected 
that at the General Conterence of 1836 the Bishops, 
in the pastoral letter, held language like the following. 
“We advise you wholly to abstain from the abolition 
movement,” and Bishop S. himself penned that letter. 
The General Conference, sending it out, sanctioned 
it, and by the Bishops and many of the meinbers it 
was regarded as having the force of law, and many an 
individual was made to smart for disregarding the ad- 
vice of that body. 

But now the very man who penned that sage advice 
lifts himself op and says, I will take the responsibility 
of setting your authority aside. Who now is to be 
bound by the action of that body if a Bishop may 
trample upon it with impunity. Where now are the 
bright and impressive patterns of obedience to the 


church, winning the hearts of the young to submission 


to rightful authority. Alas! the band is loosened, the 
foundation is broken. “ How are the mighty fallen!” 
How has the bow of the veteran archer broken in his 
hand! Tell it not in Oxford, publish it not in the 
* Eternal City,” that a Methodist Bishop, and son and 
follower of John Wesley, has trampled in the dust the 


authority of the church on the allar of whose uNn1ON he | 


had vowed to be immoiated! “ O, cease ye from man.” 

But now we beg to know if for this high handed re- 
bellion there is no remedy ? 
out redress, when if a preacher less than a Bishop 
should do the same thing he would be immediately 
expelled the connection ? 

It seems to me clear.that the Bishop cannot now 
consider himself a Bishop of the whole connection, but 


of the secession; taking it for granted that the seces- | 
sion will take place, he concludes to conciliate south- 


ern by thus outraging northern feelings, and trampling 

their sense of propriety in the dust. Be this as it 

may, whether the South do or do not secede, Rishop 

Soule cannot again preside in a Northern Convention 

without due confession and amendment. ey 
Dec. 30, 1844. 


For Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 


TILE MISSIONARY PAPER. 

Br. Stevens:—We have heard but little of late in 
reference to the missionary paper, and there are some 
anxious spirits In this part of the work feeling much 
in reference to its prospects, Are the brethren from 
all parts of New England sending in their orders ? 
We fear not. 
renewet effort on the part of the entire M. E. Church, 
where we trust it will be generally circulated, to get 
out the first number this present month. — Br. Wood- 
bury, who is now laboring with me with great success, 
while the enemy is raging and foaming in view of pre- 
sent danger, and while sinners also are coming to 
Christ daily, can hardly be persuaded to stay in this 
work of God in view of the little that is being done in 
reference to this missionary enterprise ; he wishes to go 
South for it. Come, brethren in the ministry, and also 
our official brethren in the church, let us forward our 
pledge to Br. King. 
fervent and united-prayer of faith to Alinghty God for 
his blessing on this missionary effort, and also on the 
Plymouth Mission, that the people whom God hath 
raised up “to spread Scriptural holiness” may succeed 
in planting a living, faithful, and soul saving church 
on Old Plymouth Rock. N. Goopricn. 

Plymouth, Jan. 13, 18-45. 

This Brother asks for the number already ordered, 
It is about 2,000; this is but one third of the number 
we must have to guaranty the publication at the price 
proposed. 


For Zion’s Heraid ana Wesleyan Journal. 
* SABBATIL SCHOOL TEACHER’S MAN- 
UAL.” 


Notwithstanding the multiplicity of books which 
constantly flood the market, but few have been writ- 
ten for the Sabbath school teacher. He is engaged 
in a great work, and needs instruction and = en- 
courageinent from every available souree. Under a 
conviction of this fact, Br. B. K. Peirce has sent forth 
to laborers for lambs in the Sabbath 
school the * Sabbath Schoo! T'eacher’s Manual. or the 


Christ’s 


the 


Important Office and Necessary Qualifications and | 
I have just | 


Studies of the Sabbath School Teacher.” 
finished the perusal of this work, and cordially recom- 
mend it to those who desire to be workinen well 
skilled in the solemnly interesting duty of leading 
the youth to God. It is a little book, “ got up” in the 
publisher’s best style, (which, by the way, is ne plus 
u/tra,) pleasing to the eye, interesting tothe mind, and 
profitable to the heart—valuable not only for the in- 
struction it contains on the subject of Sibbath school 
teaching, but for its sugvestions to aid the teacher in 
obtaining knowledge from other sources. 
Boston, Jan. 20. Z. A. Munee. 
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Monpay, Jan. 6.—In the House, we had three 
speeches on the question of Texas: one against it, one 
for it, and one on the political management of the 
Democratic party, during the last campaign. This 
last, | fear, will now give a turn and character to the 
debate, so that the real and momentous issues involved 
in the Texas question will be chiefly lost sight of. 

The speeches to-day were b¥ Mr. Winthrop of Mas 
sachusetts, Mr. Dougiass of [linois, and Mr. Clingman 
of North Carolina. 


Tuurspay, Jan. 9.—Mr. Hamlin, of Loraine Co., 


Ohio, made an exceedingly compact and forcible 
speech agaiust ann’xation. He said the question was 
not whether the President and the Senate could ac- 
quire foreign territory by treaty, for no such proposi- 
tion is now agitated, It is, whether Congress has that 
power. And if it exists in the Constitution, he wished 
some member woutd put his finger upon it. Can Con- 
gress make atreaty ? Certainly not, for the treaty 
making power of the government is expressly con- 
ferred upon the President and Senate, requiring the 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate to any valid treaty 
whatever. 
the union already, by the treaty of 1303, for we have 
expressly acknowledved that an independent nation, 
and nearly all the powers of the civilized world have 
done so too. It cannot be said that although we have 
lost our right to claim the soil, the people of that ter- 
ritory still retain the right to deniand the protection 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1803, because they make 
no such claim, and they cannot, for they have already 
twice abandoned any such right; first, by acquiescing 
in the jurisdiction of Mexico, and secondly, by declar- 
ing Texas an independent nation. He also com- 
mented on the doctrine of the Alabama centleman, 
that there must be a power in the government above 
all law and above all constitution, called the 
self-preservation. It isan alarming doctrine—it tends 
at once to despotism. 

But why are we called to usurp this power, not con- 
ferred by the Constitution? What great thing is to 
he accomplished? What section of the country, what 
interest demands it? Let us have it out before the 
world, not cover it up with a cloak, like old Noah, be- 
cause it is not fit to be seen. It is SLAVERY. This 
he showed by speeches of members, and by the diplo- 
matic letters of Messrs. Upshur, Calhoun, &c. It is 
to prevent the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas, by the 
people of Texas, because it will endanger slavery here. 
What have we, then, but a section of the country, ora 


party, because it is in danger of losing its power, go- 
ing to call in the aid of a foreign power to acquire the | 


ascendancy in this government! 


Pripay, Jan. 10.—Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, 
offered a proviso to the annexation scheme, that 
the southern half of Texas should be for ever closed 
against slavery. A motion to suspend the rules to ad- 
mit of the reception and printing of the proviso, was 
lost, the vote standing {2 to 82, not two-thirds. 


The Tow ae aa . _ ., x p < : F . 
lhe ‘Texas debate was continued by Mr. Sample, of committed during the last eight years. 


Indiana, against, and Mr. Dean, of Ohio, in favor of 
annexation. 


Sarurpay, Jan. 11.—The House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole and took up the proposition for 
annexing ‘l’exas to the United States. 

Mr. J. P. Kennedy, of Maryland, being entitled to 
the floor, spoke in opposition to annexation, and 
was followed by Mr. Morse, of Louisiana, in its favor. 
Mr. Tibbats, of Keitucky, obtained the floor, and the 
Comnnittee rose. 


Wepnespay, Jax. 10.—In the House.— Another 
Texas Measure.—Mr. Burke asked leave to introduce 


joint resolutions for the admission of Texas as a State | 


into the Union. 1. Declaring the consent of Con- 
gress that the Territory which is known as Texas may 


Must we suffer still with- | 


We feel there ought, yea, must be, a. 


We close by humbly asking the | 


We cannot say that Texas is a part of 


law of 


be erected into a new State, to be called the “State 

of Texas,” with a republican form of government, to | 
| be adopted in such mode as the constituted authorities | 
‘of ‘Texas may propose. 2, The constitution thus 
adopted, shall be transmitted to the President of the 
' United States, to be laid before Congress for its final 
action, on or before the Ist day of January, 1846. 3. 
|The aforesaid Territory shall be divided into new 
States, as soon as there shal] be sufficient population, | 
,according to the forms and provisions of the Federal | 
Constitution, provided such States as may be formed | 
out of that portion of said Territory lying south of} 
| thirty-six degrees, thirty minutes north latitude, comme | 
‘monly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall | 
be admitted into the Union, with or without slavery, | 
,as the people of each State asking for admission, may , 
jdesire. 4, The President of the United States, with 

; the advice and consent of the Senate, be authorized | 
to adjust all questions of boundaries which may arise | 
between this and other Governments, &c. 

Objection being made to the reception of the reso- 
Jntions, on motion of Mr. Burke, the rules were sus- | 
pended—yeas 126, nays 32. 

And the resolutions were referred to the Committee | 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, to be printed. | 

“Inneration of Teras.—The House resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
| Union, ( Mr. Hopkins in the Chair,) and resumed the 
consideration on the joint resolutions for the annexa- 
| tion of Texas, 


Toespay, Jax. 14.—Mr. Phelps presented a re- 
|monstrance from Vermont against the annexation of | 
| Texas, 

The House went into Committee of the Whole on} 
the State of Union, and took up the Texas question. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., addressed the Committee | 
,and advocated the measure of annexation. | 

Mr. Brown, of Indiana, also spoke an hour on the | 
| same side of the question. | 

Mr. Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, next addressed the 
committee in an able constitutional argument in oppo- 
sition to annexation, and at the conclusion of his hour, | 

Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, got the floor, when the 
committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


t 

Tae Leeistarure.—Nothing of special interest. 
has occurred in the doings of this body since our last | 
‘paper. ‘The House have made choice of the Rev. Mr. | 
/ Putnam, of Roxbury, to preach the next Election | 
‘Sermon. Mr. Webster on Wednesday was elected to | 
the Senate of the United States for six years from the 
4th of March next, in place of Mr. Choate, who de- 
clined a re-election. 


Maayetic Survey.—In a Canada paper we find a 
long account of a Magnetic Survey expedition to the | 
far Northwest, recently uodertaken by Lieut. Lefroy, 
under the direction of the Royal Society. Lieut. Le- 
froy, with his assistant, lett Montreal on the Ist of 
May, 1843, and followed the usual route to the interior. 
In the prosecution of the objects of his mission he | 
visite York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay, Norway House, 
Red River Settlement, Cumberland House, Isle a la 
Crosse, the great Methey Portage, and reached Lake 
Athabasca in the following September. Having re- 
mainee at the latter station for the space of five months, | 
he set out on the we for Mackenzie’s River on which 
he travelled to the verge of the Arctic circle. He re- | 
turned to Canada on the Mth of last month, having 
been absent about twenty months, ma 
*Conformably to his instructions M. Lefroy devoted 
a part of every day to magnetical observations, having 
for their object to ascertain, upon a great number of 
determinate stations, the physical facts as to the pre- 
sent distribution of the earth’s magnetism over this 
portion of its surface, and more particularly the region 
of greatest magnetic energy or intensity; since it is 
a curious fact that in this region the pole or focus of 
greatest attraction Is far from coinciding with the pole 
of vertical dip, discovered in 1831, by Commander 
}(now Sir James) Ross; and appears, we understand, 
to exist somewhere in the neighberhood of the Lake 
of the Woods. The winter of 18 44 was comparatively 
mild, the severe cold weather lasting but a short pe- 
riod: its lower degree at Lake Athabasca was 46 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit. Here a small observa- 
tory was erected, and many curious and interesting 
facts, relative to the influence of the Aurora upon 
magnetic needles were displayed, and these observa- 
tions, we are informed, throw light upon that beautiful 
and little understood phenomenon, and its close con- 
nection with the agency which produces the effects of 

terrestrial magnetism. 


————$ 


| A Factory Girt.—The Kennebec Journal gives | 
the following description of the romantic adventures 
of a New England “ Factory girl.” 
* Miss Irene Nichols, daughter of Mr. Nathaniel 
Nichols, of Monmouth, Kennebec Co., while at work 
ina factory in Dorchester, Miss., some four vears 
since, was offered very liberal wages to go to Mexico 
and engage ina factory just established there. She, 
with eight others, accepted the offer. While there 
she became acquainted with Ferrera, the present re- 
volting and successful General, with whom she con- 
tracted marriage. She made a visit to her friends in 
| Maine, last summer, during which she received fre- 
quent letters from Ferrera. She left here in July or 
' August last for Mexico, via New York, where she ob- 
tained a license, and was united in marriage to Gen. 
| Ferrera, by his representative, the General not being 
jable to leave Mexico—a step rendered necessary, as 
‘the parties were both Protestants, and could not be 
{married in Mexico, a Catholic country. Ferrera is 
‘now President of Mexico, having his head quarters at 
the national palace in the city, and this Kennebec 
* Factory Girl” now “revels in the halls of the Monte- 
zumas.” Gen. Ferrera is of German extraction, and 
we are given to tnderstand is an ardent admirer of the 
institutions of tis country, and would not be opposed 
to the union of Mexico with the United States. A 
society, extensive in its ramifications, already exists in 
| Mexico, with a view to the accomplishment of such a 
project. 

Convention av Faneurn Hati.—We learn that 
measures have been taken to call a convention of the 
poople of Massachusetts, to be holden in Faneuil Hall, 
on Wednesday, the 20th inst, to continue for two 
days, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
question of the annexation of ‘Texas, and to express 
the views of Massachusetts in relation to this subject. 


Tue Anti-Renrers.—The Advertiser of Tuesday 
morning says :—* From Albany we learn that another 
outrage had been committed in Rensselaer. A depu- | 
ty sheriffand two constables, who had gone to Sand- | 
lake on Friday, to serve soine warrants, not having 
found the persons they sought, were waylaid at a tav- 
ern, on their return, by a party of seventeen “ Indians,” | 
and had their papers taken from thei and destroyed. | 
The Sheriff had come to Albany for a requisition | 
from the Governor for military aid in the service of | 

rocess. | 

The Albany Advertiser of Monday says:—“ We | 
understand that a barn of Col. Knowlson’s, in the | 
town of Sandlake, was fired and burned down on 
Saturday night. Col. K., by marks in the snow, 
tracked the supposed incendiary to his residence, about 
three miles off, and took him to Troy yesterday. Op-| 
position to Mr. K.,as the recent purchaser of some 
of the manor lands, is the cause as*igned for the act.” 

The Albany Burgesses Corps returned home from 
Hudson on Saturday. 


Liperatity.—Hon. Martin Brimmer, late Mayor | 
of Boston, has announced to the Massachusetts Char- 
itable Mechanic Association, that a gentleman, whose 
name he is not permitted to mention, has proposed to 
present to the Association the sum of $20,000, pro- | 
vided a like sum can be raised, to erect a suitable! 
building for their purposes; on condition that suitable | 
rooms shall be furnished for an apprentices’ school, to | 
be kept at least five months in the year. | 


Crmr in Exeuanp.—It is stated in an official re- 
port, that in the year 1243, the actual nuinber of 
persons tried and acquitted, in England, amounted to 
8,470. Of these, 5,995 were delivered by petty juries, | 
who found the parties not guilty; against as many as 
2,005 no bills were found, and 470 were not prose- 
cuted. 
' ‘The same statement gives the return of offences 
In the year! 
1836, when this return commenced, the total number | 
of persons committed in the course of that year was 
20.084. In 1843 it mounted up to a total of 29,591. | 
That was asmall decrease from the preceding year, | 
when the committals were 31,309, In the other years 
the increase had been steady. 


The Ohio House of Representatives have passed a 
preamble and resolution rescinding the vote of censure | 
on John Quincy Adams, passed by the Ohio Legisla- | 
ture some years since, for presenting certain petitions | 
in favor of a dissolution of the Union. 

A bill “ more effectually to prevent the imprison- ; 
|mont of honest debtors,” has passed the Legislature of | 
North Carolina. 





proposes to send messengers tv all slaveholding States 
to induce them to unite in a Southern disunion con- 
vention, 


Hon, Caleb Cushing has been requested to lecture 
on the countries he has just visited—at Washington 
city. It is thought he will aecede to the Fequedyy 


J. B. Gough, the celebrated temperance orator, is 
now in Philadelphia. He has been addressing crowd- 
ed and delighted audiences, but at the last accounts 
was interrupted by illness. 


Sylvanus Shepard, a respectable citizen of Canter- 
bury, Ct., lost his life on Sunday week by falling from 


a loft in his barn, having literally dashed out his | 
It isa singular coincidence that | 


brains by the fall. 
Mr. Shepard’s father lost his life in the same manner, 
and on the same spot, several years ago. 


In six months, there have been landed at Rio Jan- 
eiro, eighteen thousand slaves! ‘These slaves were 
landed from vessels bearing the American flag, thirty- 
six - all, with an average cargo of five hundred slaves 
each, 


A serics of resolutions advocating the annexation of 


Texas, were offered in the Senate of Maine, on Tues- | 
day, by Mr. Pillsbury. After discussion they were | 
laid on the table the next day by a vote of 24 to 7. | 


A bill has been reported to the House of Repre- 
seutatives. appropriating £100,000 for a new fire proof 
building, for the use of the War and Navy Depart- 
nents. 


The Philadelphia enginemen continue to amuse 
themselves by trying to murder each other when their 
companies meet. 
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From the New England Farmer. 
WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
SEEDs. Herds Grass, 8137 to 1 50 per bushel. 
59 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern,9 to 
a¥ec. Flax Seed, $1.50 per bushel. 
Canary Seed, $1 37 a | 75 per bushel. 


ted Top 
11 ¢.—Southern, 7 
Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 


CORK N—Northern, new, bushe! 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 50 a 52—Southern, flat yellow, 48 a 50, do. do. 
white 46 a 45—do. New Orleans, UO a O0— Barley OU a 
00— Rye, Northern, 00 a 00—do. Southern, 62 a 7T0—Outs, 
Southern, 51 a 32—Northern. do. 00 to 54—Beans, per Bushel 
150 a1 75.—Shorts, per double bush. 27 a 32—Bran, 25 a 27. 

FLOUR—Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr, new, 
St 75 a $4 8i—do. whart, §4 62 a4 75—do. free of garlic, 
$000 a 000 —Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $4 62 a 4 67—Fred- 
ericksburg, low land, new, $462 2467. Alexandria, wharf, 
4620467 — Georgetown, new, 475 a 4+ 87—Extrado.,0 00a 
5 W0—Richmond Canal. $4.75 a 4 8l—do. City. $5 50a0 00 
—Petersburg, City, $5 00 a 5 50—do. Country $468 a 4 75— 
Genesee. common, cash, $4.87 a4 94—do faney brands $5 00 
a $5 37—Ohio. via Canal, SO 00 a 000—do. do. New Or- 
leans.cash $462a475. Rye, $0 00a 0 00—Is 
bbls. $2 62 a 267. 





ian Meal in 


BEEF. Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $8 75.29 00—Navy $7 50 a 
800. No. 1,659 a 7 00—do. Prime $5 504600. Pork, extra 


clear 4 mo. bbl. S11 59 a 12 0'—do. Clear $10 00 a TL 00 do. 
Mess. 9 50 a 1000—do. Prime $7 50 a 8 W0—do. Mess 
from other States, — a — — do. Prime do. do. §0 00 a 000 
do. Cargo do. 0 a 0 00 — — Clear do. do 800 00 2 0000.— 
Butter. shipping, 10 a 13—do store, uninspected, 1] a 12—do 
dairy, 14 cts. a 17. Lard. No. 1, Boston ins. 00 a O—co. 


Southern and Western, 6} 263, Hams, Boston, 7a00-Southern | 
and Western 6 a 693. Cheese, Shipping and 4 mea! 4a5— 


do. new milk, 5 a6. 
WOOL. Duty. 
tation shall not exceed 7 ets. per pound, 5 per cent. ad val. 


All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per ct. ad 


val.. and 3 ets per pound. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed. lb. 45 a 50 c. Ameri- 
can full blood, do. Ww a 42—do. 3-4 do. 37 a 383—do. 1-2 do 35 
a 36--1-4 and common do. 30a352. Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 a 22—do. unwashed, 10a 15—Bengasi do. 6a 12. 
clean. 00 


Saxony, 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a LO—do. do. picked, 


1a 14. Superfine Northern pulled lamb, 38 a 40. No. 1. do. 
do. do... 33.435. No, 2 do. do. do., 23 a 30. No.3 do. do. do. 
Ita IS. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


Ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 134 14; 2ddoOa O. 

HAY. 16 to 18 per ton—Eastern Screwed £13 00 to 14 00. 

EGGS, 15 20 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpbay, Jan. 13, 1844. 

At mirket 29) beef cattle, 1200 sheep and 125 swine. 

Pricks.—Beef Cattle.—Extra 8500 a 5 2. 
$7515. second quality, $4 25a 450. 
St 004425. 

Siveep.—Common sheep from $1 75 to 2 25, 
$2 %Mro 3 50. 


Swine.—No lots sold to peddle. 


First quality 
Third quality, 


Wethers from 


At retail from 4 to 5, 





Notices. 


PREACHERS’ MEETING. 


Down 


East CoLLeGe. 


Dear Brethren. —While our brethren in other parts of the | 


work are enjoying Mumisteriil Associations and reaping the 
benefit of them, we, the undersrned, think it ne more than 
rightand proper that the preachers righttuliy and properly 
netnbers of this ancient rastitulion, on the circuits and sta- 
tions mentioned, should participate in thatrich mental, moral, 
and religious feast extibited on such occasions ; we therefore 
respectiully invite your attendance on ‘Tuesd iv. the Lith of 
February, at 10 o'clock, A. lj at the Methodist meeting- 
house at Robbinston Ridze, to take the following parts ‘ 
Br. Fleteher, P. E., if he pleases: The duty of Methodist 
Preachers, &c. Br. J. Weston, Dennysvile: Ou Dise pline. 
Br. Rice, of Lubec: On Baptism and the Lord's Supper, one 
or beth. Br. Crawford, Eastport: Atonement. Br. Whituey, 
South Bay. Lubee: Universalism. Br. Coase, E. Machias 
Second coming of Christ. Br. Baton, of Robbinston : Divin- 
ity of Christ. Br. Kendall, Charlotte: Revivals Br. Brown- 
ing, Milltown: Is the Spirit of God ever withdrawn from man 
prior to death!) Br. Eaton, Calais: Holiness: Br. Walker, 
Alexander: Regeneration. Ur. Dunn, of Marion: Duty of 
Local Preachers. “ 
‘The associition continues two days. Preaching Monday, 
‘Tuesday, and Wednesday evenings. Thursday, Quarteriy 
Meeting. Come, brethren, rally round the standard, looking 
to Jesus for wisdom and strength, and we shall havea «ood 
and profitable time to ourselves and others We wish the 
brethren to come prepared to exhibit several specimens of 
sermons, essiys, &c, Select your own subject farther than 
this, brethren. Come one, come al). 
Yours in Christ, J. Eaton, 
RK. G. Eaton, 


POST OFFICE ADDBESS. 


Rev. George Dunbar, West Sandwich, Ms. 





BOOKS FORWARDED BY WAILTE, 
TO JAN. 
Lane & Tippitt, New York, 1 pkge by Adams; D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New Pork, | pkge by do; L. W. Chirk, Middle- 
bury, Vt., 1 pkge by Lewis; G. & G. Merriam, Springfield, 
Ms., 1] pkge leitat C. D. Dein’s; M-> Bonney. Lowell, Ms., 
I pkge by Puck 5 Soria & Bail, Piiladelphia, 1 pkge by Marn- 
den; J. Sumth, North Wardsboro’, | pkyge lett at KE. Ray- 
mond’s ; John Rice, Lubec, Me., | pkge by sch. Danl. Web- 
ster; 5. W. Coggeshall, Woonsocket, R. 1,1 pkyge lett at 
Wasti. Cotfee House, care J. Baich; L. W. Clark, Middlebu- 
ry, Vt.. | box fett at Worcester Railroad; BE. ‘RT. Brigham, 
Lowell, Ms., 1 pkye left at Lowell R. Rj KS. Rust, Spring- 
field, Ms., | pkge by Tho. pson; Dexter Dana, Esq., Newbu- 
ryport, Ms., 3 pkgs left at kastern R. Ro; Wim. Bardwell, W. 
Brockfield, Ms., | pkve taken at office; Wm. A. Alcott, 
Hartford, Conn , 1 pkse by Thompson; M. W. Dodd, New 
York, | pkge lett at Crocker & Brewster’s; H. Baker & Co., 
Providence, R. L., 1 pkge by Earle, S. A. Howland, Wor- 
cester, Ms.,1 pkye left at 11 Edm St. 


PEIRCE & CO. 


o 
o. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


J. Kent—J. W. Dadman—C, Fletcher—D. Wassaw (B. 


Rea’s paper was stupped by mistake; it will be sent in ftu- | 


ture)—W. Harris—C. D. Eaton—C. L. Eastman, R. Livesey 
Eaton (we think it would have a bad effect to do as you 


propose)—J. C, Weicome (the time to which &. H.W. Smith | 


was credited was a mistike ; it should have been March 15, 
IS44)—N.D. George—Iil. Gross—G. Larsons (the $2 trom 
Geo. Hodzkins was credited in our paper of the 8th inst.)— 
Charles H. Chase—J. tiice—h. S. Paye—D. Murray—D. 
Creamer (we could not furnish the 2d No. of your article; we 
have mauled the rest)—J. S. Springer—N. Bancroft—L. 
Crowell—A. Pease—S. Moore—S. A. Howland—J. S. Day— 
H. Baker & Co—M. W. Dodd—M. Trafion—W. A. Alcott 
—S. W. Coggeshaii—W. Bardwell—FE. A. Standish—A. Kent 
(2)—M. Dwight—G. W. Stearns—F. Syfourd—J. Rice—C. N. 
Sinith—s. S. Cummings—L,. W. Clark—J. H. Truman—R. 8 
Rust—G. & C. Merriam (2)—J. Sadler, Jn—C, 
T. Brigham—J. Smith—sorin & Ball—Day & Lyon. 





MARRIED. 


In the Methodist chapel, China village, Me., Dec. 5, by 
Rev. Geo, Pratt, Rev. C. H. A. 
Conference, and Miss Hannah E. Heald, of China. 

ln Saxonville, Dec.. by Kev. W. Smith, Mr. Durkee Sco- 
field, of Woburn, and Miss liarriet Demyer, of Framingham. 
Jan 4d, Mr. Alexander Chapman, and Miss Mary K. Randall, 
both of Saxonville. 

In Uhillipston, Jan. 6, by Rev. Leonard Frost, Bradford B. 


Barton, Esq., of Gill, Ms., and Miss Mary E. Frost, of Water- 


town. daughter of Rev. L. Frost. 


In Leominster, Jan. 1, by Rev. T. H. Mudge, Mr. A. H. | 


Brown, and Miss E. M. Walker 


In Lyon. Dec. 29, by Rev. L. Crowell, Mr. William B. Gil- | 
Jan. 1, | 


man, and Miss Mary Jane Kichardson, both of Lynn. 
Mr. Henry Norwood, and Eliza J. Merrill, of Lynn. 

In Haddam, Ct., Dec. 1, by Rev. i. A. Standish, Mr. Lester 
N. Clark, and Miss Esther A. Bailey. Dee. 29, Mr. John M 
Northum, and Miss Miriam W. Bailey, all of Haddam. Same 
ény. at the Methodist meeting-house, in Middle Haddam, Mr. 
William Mergan, of Mast Haddam, and Miss Lavinia G. 
Smith, of Middle Haddam. 

In Lynnfield. Jan. J. by Rev. Wm. Rice, Jr.. M. Lemuel 
R. Draper, of Saugus, and Miss Lydia M. Mansfield, of L. 


DIED. 


Pe. this city, on Thursday last, Mrs. Catharine Nutting, aged 
years. 

In Lynn, Dec. 20, Alfred Augustus, only child of Alfred and 
Sarah M. Chase, aged 54 years. 

In Leominster, Dec. 4, widow Rebecca Stewart, aged 86. 
For many years mother Stewart was an humble, devoted fol- 
lower of Christ, and has now, we trust, gone to the home of 
the righteous. 


The Louisville Journal says that South Carolina | 


‘The value whereof at the place of expor- 


Bishop—k. | 
| all kinds of Paper and School Books; also, a general assort- 
'ment of Methodist and Sabbath School Books. Also, a very 

Johnson, of the Me. Annual 


| NEW STORE. 


MONEY RECEIVED AND CREDITED FOR ‘THE 














\ HERALD AND JOURNAL. 
((> Be particular to see that the money you send us is duly 
acknowledgéa. 
Amidon, Samuel 200 pays to Dec. 15,’45 
Allen, Joseph H. 284 a an. 1, 46 
Allen, Butler 200 “ Jan 1, 746 
Ailen, Henry M. 200 “ Jan. 1, 746 
Arvold, Luther L 3 00 # Dec 15, "45 
Bailey, Hayward 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Bates, Urbau 200 ‘“ Jan. 1, 46 
Beard, Andrew 2 00 is Aug. 15, “45 
Bryant, B. F. 242 o Dec. 20, 44 
Brewer, Edwin B. 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Bridge, Isaac C. 100 oe March 21, ’45 
Blaisdell, H. W. 200 sé May 15, 45 
Brownell, Joseph 200 6 Jan. 1, 746 
Baker, Amos C. 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Butler, Nathaniel R. 200 “ May 1, 45 
Blodgett, James 200 ie Jan, 1,745 
' Clough, John 200 “ Nov. 1, 744 
| Chandler, Theophilus 200 = Nov. 1, "44 
| Clark, Dr. E. 200 as Jan. 1,745 
| Caldwell, M. 200 sp Jan. 1, 46 
| Campbeil, Thos. 200 * Aug, 23, 45 
| Caldwell, Jacob 2 00 6s Jan. 1,°45 
Corbin, John 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
| Chase, Joseph 200 a Jan. 1, 46 
| Cleaveland,CatharineT 50 “ April 1, 45 
| Curtis, Samuel 2 00 “ Jan. 1, 746 
| Coolidze, John Ww. 200 és July 1,745 
Dresser, Daniel 200 “ Jan. 1,’45 
Draper & Whitcomb, 2 (0 ) Jan. 1, "46 
| Dunlap. George 100 “ July 1,45 
| Davis, Daniel B. 2 00 “s Jan. 1,746 
Dyer, Ezra 200 + Jan. 1, 46 
Duffee, John 2 00 és Jan. 1, 746 
Ellis, Caleb 200 “ Jan. 1, 746 
Kdwards, Saml. W. 200 “ Feb. 15,745 
| Eddy, Eunice 2 00 ” April 15, 46 
| Fields, Dr. E. 6 51 & Feb. 25,745 
Fields, David 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Fuller, Naacy 2 00 “ Feb. 7,45 
French, James M. 2 00 “ Dec. 21,745 
Freeman, Hannah 8S. 100 “ July 1, 45 
Goodrich, Edward 200 bad Dec. 1, 745 
Goodspeed, Jeremiah 2 00 os Jan. 1, 746 
| Gifford, George G. 2 00 a Jan. 1, 746 
Hastings, Rozzel 200 “ Jam 1, 45 
Hanson, V.C. 200 “ Jan. 1,45 
Hodgdon, Betsy J. 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Hardy, Christopher G, 2 00 = Jan. 1, 46 
Henson, Abby 2 00 “6 Aug. 1, 43 
Howland, George 3d 2. 00 Jan. 1, "46 
Hinckley, Braddock, 2 00 si Jan. 1, 45 
Hogan, Sarah 100 és May 1, °45 
Hougliton, David 2 00 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Hale, Isaac 2 00 “6 Jan. 1, 46 
Irish, Albert 2 00 ; Jan. 1, 746 
Jones. Parker 2 00 ae Jan. 1, “46 
Jewett, Israel K. 2 00 - Jan. 1745 | 
Jillson, Silas 2 00 os July 1,745 | 
Kempton, MellenG. 200 % Nev, 1, 743 
Luke, Sarah 200 ee Jan. 1, 46 
Lawless, G. R. 200 “ Jan. 1, 746 
Lunt, Orrington 200 “ Jan. 1, 45 
Lawton, Mrs. Sarah H.2 00 “ Jan. 1, 46 
| Lathrop, Harrison 2 00 “ July 1, ’45 
Mott, Henry 225 In fuil. 
| Mumford, Benj 2 00 - Jan. 1, 746 
Murray, Alexander 2 00 os Nov. 15,745 
Mernek, J. M. 2 00 " Jan. 1, 45 
Noyes, Jefferson 100 és May 8,45 
Nason, Caroline L. > 00 a Jan. 1,746 | 
| Newman. John A. £00 se June 1,45 | 
Paine, D. M, 2 00 “ Nov. 1,443 | 
Pegniman, Samuel 2 00 : Jan. 25, 45 
Pollard, Abby A. 00 ‘ Jan. 1, 46 
Porter, Nathaniel 2 00 , Jan. 1, 746 
Perkins. John 400 -“ Sept. 21,745 
Potter, Stephen 160 “ July 1, 45 
Pitman, Ben). 2 00 > Jan. 1, “46 
Paine, Leonard S. 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Peirce, David R. 2 00 sé Jan, 1, 45 
Pierce, James L. 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
| Pierce, Isaac 2 - Feb. 1,°45 
Reynolds. John Jr. 4.00 ‘ Feb. 23, '45 
Ramsdell, Peter W. 200 ‘ Jan. 1, 7°46 
Randall, Ansel 200 . Jan. 1, 46 
Revnolds, Grindall 200 Jan. 1, °46 
Koss, Abby B. 2 00 May 1,45 
Remington, Peter P. 200 “6 Jan, 1, 46 
tice, Lee 200 “ July 1, 45 
tevnolds, Mary N. 2 00 . Jan. 1, 46 
Rich, Napthali 200 f° Jan. 26, “44 
Shumway, Asa 2 00 - Jan. I, 46 
Smith, John L. 2 00 of Sept. 1,745 
Swett, Benj. Jr., 300 “ Aug. 1.745 
! Stover, James 3 00 ” Nov. 11, °44 
| Staples, Rev. J 100 . Jan. 1,746 
Skillines, Edward 200 ae Jan. 1,45 
Stewart, Sally 200 ‘ Jan. 1, 46 
| Sherman, Isaac > 00 + Nov. 15, 45 
| Spencer, Richard C. 200 ee Jan. 1, °46 
Simmons, Aphaxad 2 00 5 Jan. 1, 46 
Sayer, Ben} kK. 100 a July 1, 45 
|} Smith Levina R. 50 a April 1, 45 
| ‘Tilden, Niles 200 “ Jan. 1, 46 
Tombs, J. H 2 00 sis Oct. 15, "44 
Yobey, John 200 " Jan. 1, 46 
Wilson, Caleb P 2060 ¢ Jan. 1, 46 
Willett, George 200 a Jan. 1, 45 
Wilson, Geo. H 2 60 “ Nov. 15, °45 
White. Ezra 200 - Oct. 27,°45 
Ward, John R. 2 00 “6 Jan. 1,746 
Williston, Alanson 200 ‘ Jan. 1, 4 
Walker, Wiiham 100 ‘ July 1, “45 
| Whitney, Waldo 200 “ Dec. 1, 45 


| 


: a _eenaeeervemeernas coceeanemneneeel 
Advertisements, 
NEW BOOKS, | 


ARNOLD'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, by | 
P Stanley, M. A. 2 vols. complete in one. Price 








i p" 
A. 
$1.50. | 
REV. W. GREELEY, M. A., Treatise on Preaching, Ist | 
American trom the second English edition, with Supplemen- | 
tary Notes, collected and arranged by Rev. Benj I. Haight, | 
M/A. Price $150. 
' TEXT BOOK AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, by | 








J.C. L. Gieseler, Doctor of Philoaophy and Theology, and | 
Professor of Theology in Gottingen. in 3 vols. Price $5. 
Discount to wholesale purchasers. | 
Jan. 22. WAITE, PEIRCE & CO.. No. 1 Cornhill. 
ALLEN & NOBLE, 
IMPORTERS OF | 
i . " . } 
| HARD WARE AND CUTLERY. 
No. 10 Washington Street, (3 doorsfrom | 
Dock Square,) Boston. 
GEORGE ALLEN, 
”) tt 


Jan. 22. 


WILLIAM NOBLE. 


HOLMAN & ELLIOTT’s 
I AT, CAP, FUR ann GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
STORE, anp SuspenpeR Manuracrory, Nos. 11 
jand 13 Washington St., Boston. 


\ 

GLoves, SHIRTS, Bosoms, 
Srocks, DRAWERS, CoLLaks, | 
SUSPENDERS, | 
N. B.—J. B. Hotman is General Agent for the sale ot | 


*Horman’s Nature’s Granp RESTORATIVE.” 
Oct. 23 eply 


Phonography! 
NOR sale by S. BP. AnpRkEWs. Phonographic In-| 
stitution, 21 School Street, the * PHONUOGRAPHIC | 
Crass Book,” containing the elements of this new and truly | 
admirable system of short-hand writing. Price 17 cts. 
Also all the numerous English publications, from the Pho- | 
nographic Institution at Bath, including the “ JouRNAL,’’ 
'(monthly.) price 17 cts; ° THE CoRRESPONDENT and RE- 
PORTER,” (mouthly,) price 6 cts.; Ist, 2d and 3d style sheets, 
price from + to 18 cts.; Phonographic Pencils, Wafers, &c. | 
Orders may be sent on by express from almost all parts mt 


| 
! 
<= a 
| 
| 


!the country, Five hundred young men may acquire this art 
by their own exertions, and more than pay for a good educa- 
tion by teaching it Jan. 1. 


| 


CHEAP HAT AND CAP STORE. 
} T HE undersigned keeps constantly on hand a general sup- 
| ply of HATS and CAPS, such as Beaver, Nutria, Mole- 
skin, Silk, &c., of different qualities and styles. Cloth and 
| Velvet Caps of all patterns; Umbrellas, Trunks, &c., which 
| he is selling at prices to conform with the times. 
N. B. Old Hats taken in exchange fornew. Hats and Caps 
| made to order. at short notice. C. B. MASON, 

No. 18 Union Street, next door to La Grange Tavern. 
March 27. eptf 








FLOUR. 
e! 7 BOWDLEAR €& CO., Dealers in Flour, 
W3e No. 17, Long Wharf, Boston, have constantly on hand | 
a jarge assortment of Extra Genesee, Onio and Graham | 
Flour, in whole and half bbls., for families; also Clagett, ! 
Sharrer, 5. Beach and other approved brands Southern and 
Western Flour, suitable for Bakers’ use, which they offer for 
sale at the lowest market prices. . 3 
Oct. 23. ep6m 


PAPER WAREHOUSE & BOOKSTORE. 
i AY, LYON & CO., corner of Milk and Exchange streets 
Portland, keep constantly on hand a large 1ssortment of 





large assortment of Room Papers, froin 12 1-2 to 8125 per 
roll. Cash paid for rags. eptf ‘eb. 17. 





PATTEN & PERRIN, 


335 Washington Street. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN BRY GOODS. 
{ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Oar Friends are invited to call. 


FURNITURE WARE ROOM. 
Corder of Central and William Streets, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Bly: Subscribers having recently enlarged their store and 
made extensive additions to their stock would now invite 
the attention of the pubhe to their large and well selected 
assortment of FURNITURE, CARPETS, FEATHERS, 
MATTRESSEs, LOOKING-GLASSES, CLOCKS, ge. 
All articles will be sold as low as can be bought in Boston 
or elsewhere, and ONE PRICE invariably adhered to. 
| Sept. 4. tf ADAMS & NORTH. 
| FURNITURE, FEATHERS, &c. 
| M. DOLE, 55to 65 Cornhill, having made large addi 
e? » tions to his former well selected cheek of FURNITURE 
FEATHERS, LOOKING GLASSES, MATTRESSES, &c., 
is now prepared to sell them at a great reduction from former 
| prices. Purchasers would do welitocall. Every article wer- 














| ranted as good as recommended. Particular attention paid to 
packing goods for transportation. Feb. 15th, 1844. 





NEW ENGLAND FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


IVE subscribers will issue, on the fifteenth day of January, 

1845, the first numbef of a new magazine, of the above 
title. ‘The succeeding numbers will be issued on th efirst day 
ofeach month. ‘The proprietors are determined that the mat- 
ter shall be of the very highest order, and selected with care 
and discrimination from the various departments of English 
and American Literature, and consisting of History, Biogra- 
phy, Travels, remarkable adventures by sea and land, descrip- 
tions of natural and artificial curiosities, accounts of the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, and in fact every thing that may 
be of interest to the general reader. Wood cuts wil! be oc- 
casionally introduced, to illustrate the text. 

‘Tne New England Family Magazine will be printed with 
beautiful type, on fine paper, 48 pages monthly, making a 
volume of 576 pages of valuable and useful matter, each year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—One Dollar and Fifty cents 
per annum, in advance, or ‘T'wo Dollars if not paid strictly 
within the year. All orders should be addressed 


BRADBURY, SODEN & CO., 12 School St., Boston. 





ROBERT MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


1 monthly Magazine for young persons. By the au- 
thor of Peter Parley's Tales. 

Parents or guardians who desire that the young persons 
under their care should acquire early a taste for reading and 
study, should at once subscribe for the above popular period- 
ical. It is believed that no work of the kind ever issued from 
the American press has done more toward awakening in chil- 
dren a desire to search after useful knowledge. ‘The January 
number commences the ninth volume of the Museum. All 
the back volumes can be had, if wanted, beautil/ully and uni- 
formly bound together, with the present year’s subscription, 
for four dollars. 

.The Museum is issued in raonthly numbers of 32 pages 
each. Subscription price One Dollar per annum. 


TWO MAGAZINES FOR TWO DOLLARS! 


In order to place both of the above family periodicals with- 
in the means of every family in New England, we are induced 
to offer one copy of * The New England Family Magazine,” 
and one copy of “ Robert Merry’s Museum,” one year each, 
for the very low price of Two DoLtars, in advance. 

All orders (post paid) must be addressed 

. BRADBURY, SODEN & CO., 12 Schoot St., Boston. 

an. 8. 





STATIONERY. 

MONSTANTLY on hand and forsale by WAITE, PEIRCE 

_) & CO., Cornhill,a good agsortinent, consisting of Letter 
Foolscap, Tissue, and Billet Paper, Portfolios, Penknives 
(Rogers’ Congress Extra.) Silver Pencils, Paper Cutters, Rub 
ber, ‘Tablets, Sealing Wax, Wafers, Ink and Sand Boxes, Pen 
ceil Leads, &c. &e. . 
Boston, Oct. 2, 1844. 


GOOD BOARD 
-N a private family, for 2 gentleman and his wife, or for 
two or three single gentlemen, with goud rooms, can be 
iad. by inquiring at the Herald Office, 3 Cornhill. 
Dec. 25. 6t 


Prouty & Mears’ 
Massachusetts Premium Plough. 


PROUTY & CO. continue to manufacture Prouty & 
1 e Mears’ Parest CENTRE DRAUGHT PLOUGHS, 
and they have added to their already extended list, several 
new patterns, combining new aud important improvements, 
adapling them to all the different quaiities of soil, and the va- 
rious systems of culture ; especially to an approximation to the 
spade labor system, which is admitted to be the perfection of 
good husbundry—and why ! For the reason, that at one op- 
eration it perfectly turns the mass, of whatever depth; cover 
ing all vegetable and other matter lying on the surface, eee 
the furrow slice in a five, lively, friable state, crushing its ha 
litmps and disarranging its particles, thereby elaborating its food 
lorplants. Hence as but one ploughing is requisite, the proper 
moment may be taken for its performance, when the seed bed 
will be found to be in far better coudition than after the pro- 
tracted labor of two or three cross-ploughings and harrowings. 

Their castings are of asuperior quality, both in workmanship 
and materials. By using pure iron and an improved process of 
melting, they offer castings of less weight, possessing SUPE- 
RIOR STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, which with chil- 
ling the points, wings and landsides, and the excellent quali- 
y and fiaish of the wood-work, renders their ploughs, in every 
respect, the very article which the wants and interest of the 
tarmer demand. 

The high character of the Centre Draught Plough, abund 
antly sustained bya continued and extended patronage, is in 
perfect accordance with the decision of an able and impartial 
committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 
awarding to the inventors the sum of $100. the highest premi- 
um ever given in this country for doing the best work with the 
least draught, in a trial open to the whole Union, running its 
naturel course, inclining to keep its true position without any 
effort of the ploughman, and turning a furrow one foot wide 
and six inches deep, with a draught of only 294 pounds, in 
compact and well swarded land, being much the easiest in 
draught of any plough of which we have any report. 

Besides the great State premium of Massachusetts, the Cen- 
tre Draught has taken the high premiums in New York, Penn 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Last fall, at four triale 
where the Plough was the particular ones for experiment, it 
took the highest premiums in four different States. At the 
County Ploughing Matches, their performance was the admir- 
ation of our best farmers, and premiums too numerous to men- 
tion were awarded for the excellent work done by them; but 
the trial in Northampton, last fall, is worthy ofa notice, where 
‘in accordance with a regulation of the society, adopted to 
prevent favoritism, or any suspicion of it, in the adjudging of 
premiums, the Committee were not present during the plough- 
ing, and consequently could not know at the time of deciding 
by whom any one of the lands was ploughed.” There were at 
this trial 17 Worcester ploughs, and only 5 of Prouty & Mears’, 
and yet to ALL THESE FIVE PREMIUMS WERE UNAN.- 
IMOUSLY AWARDED, and those of the highest class, though 
only eight were offered. 

While the Centre Draught Plough is taking the highest 
prizes and gaining more and more in favor with farmers, dis- 
appointed competitors are boasting *‘ loud and long” of small 
>remiums awarded for the skill of ploughmen and their well- 
trained teams, or won by extraordinary exertions, on fielda 
there there was no competition ; and they have raised the fre- 
quent ery of Centre Draught Humbug‘” by which it is evi- 
dent that the busy hum of public opinion, expressing the real 
merits of these ploughs, is by a kind of mysterious Centre 
Draught, continually buzzing in their ears, with a conscioue- 
ness of its truth. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS have also been made in regard 
to the trials in Essex County, by publishing statements and 
tables manufactured for the purpose, giving to their ploughs 
an advantage which the Report of the committee did not ex- 
hibit, and which called forth from them the following severe 
rebuke, AS MAY BE SEEN BY REFERENCE ‘TO 
‘THE REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE IN 1842 and 
1843 :—* We hope they will have the fairness to take all 
the facts into view,and not a garbied selection, as has some- 
times been done, and thereby entirely misrepresenting the im 
pressions intended to be made by the Committee.” 

The Centre Draught Plough still stands unrivalled. bidding 
defiance to all competitors, and so it will, as we have at ou 
command the best practice, science, skill and ingenuity 
necessary to effect any improvement of which it is suscepti- 
ble. and we give constant attention to the subject. 

Coustantly on hand, Shares, Landsides, and Mouldboards of 
most Ploughs in use, and farming Implements of all kinds. 

Also Grass, Field. Garden, and Fiower Seeds Dealers and 
others supplied on favorable terms. 

FARMER'S WAREOUSE, 
19 & 20 North Market and 20 Clinton Sts. Boston. 

Feb. 19. tf 
FLOUR, GRAIN, SALT, & FISH STORE, 

At 51 Main Ntreet, Worcester, 

S. DILLINGHAM would respectfully inform the inhab- 
J. itants of Worcester and the aljicent towns, that he has 
opened astore as above mentioned, where he has on hand 
and intends keeping a good supply of Genessee and Ohio 
Flour of the best standard brands. Also Corn, Oats, Rye, and 
Meal ; coarse and fine Salt, and a general assortment of W 
1. Goods and Groceries, which he offers at wholesale or retail 
at lowest city prices. 

Worcester, June 12, 1844. 





tf 





PULPIT CYCLOPEDIA. 

PENHE Pucpir Cyciopevia and Curistian MINISTER’S 

COMPANION, containing three hundred and sixty skel- 
etons and sketches of Sermons, and eighty-two essays on 
Biblical learning, Theological studies, and the composition 
and delivery of sermons. By the author of Sketches and 
Skeletons of Sermons, &c.&c. 1 vol. 8vo. 616 pages. 

Dec. 1]. WAITE, PEIRCE & CO. 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
NEUMATIC SHOWER BATH AND IMPROVED 
BATHING PAN, at 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court 
Streets. Those about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest,and quickest 
method of performing the operation. 

‘Those on the eve of housekeeping will find at this estab- 
lishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen department, 
with catalogues to facilitate in making theirselection, and are 
respectfully invited to call. NATH'L WA'TERMAN., 

April 17. ly 


NEW BOOKS, 

‘UST published, LIFE ON ‘THE OCEAN, or Twenty 
ey Years at Sea, being the personal adventures of the author, 
illustrated by numerous splendid engravings. By GrorGe 
Lirrce, for many years Captain in the merchant service out 
of the port of Baltimore, but now entirely blind. Capt. Lit- 
tle is a member of the M. ki. Chureh, and a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity. A very thrilling and interesting book.— 
Those who begin reading will not be satistied until they have 
finished it. WALTE, PEIRCE & CO., 1 Cornhill. 

Dec. 4. 








THE COMPLETE EVANGELIST, 
MOMPRISING the history of the Life, Actions, Death, 
/ Resurrection, Ascension, and Doctrine of Jesus Curist, 

the whole arranged according to the order of the time in 

which the several transactions occurred, Price 50 cts;; with 

discount to wholesale purchasers. For sale b 





Jan. 1. WAITE, PEIRCE & CO., No. 1 Cornhill. 
\ ETHODIST BOOKS may be had in any quar- 
4 tity at wholesale or retail at the lowest cash prices. by 
calling on HENRY BAKER & CO., 

S2istf No. 50 South Main Street, Providence. R. 1. 





BOARDING. 

N ILTON DAGGETY, No. 1, Suffolk Place, Bos- 
] ton —PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BoirDinG. Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies visiting the city, will find good accommo. 
dations. ly May |. 
NEW BOOKS. 

UST received. JAY'S WOKKS, in 3 vols., new edition. 
oF BARNES’S NOTES on Job. 2 vols, 12mo, 
* TEN YEARS IN OREGON, by Lee & Frost, together 
with a large assortinent of Annuals and books suited for 
Christmas and New Year's Gifts. By WAITE, PEIRCE & 
CO., No. 1 Cornhill. Dec. 4: 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


i the best style. and on favorable terms, executed at short 
notice, by D. H. ELA, $7 Cornhill 

















_ R Y versally adopted by the Savior and his apostles. In 

P 0 E tT Ae the words of Archbishop Whately,* “it was no 
een caer ae eas) part of the scheme of the gospel revelation to lay 
down any thing approaching to a complete system 
of moral precepts—to enumerate every thing that 
is enjoined or forbidden by our religion, nor again 
to give a detailed general description of Christian 
duty—or to delineate after the manner of systematic 
ethical writers each separate habit of virtue or vice.” 
“New and higher motives were implanted, a more 
exalted and perfect example was proposed for imi- 
tation, a loftier standard of morality was established, 
rewards more glorious and punishments more ap- 
palling were held ont, and supernatural aid was 
bestowed, and the Christian with these incentives 
and advantages is left to apply tor himself in’ each 
ile is left to act 


a 


DUST TO DUST. 


Dust to dust! the tolling bell 

Peals the mournful “ faree the well!” 
Dust to dust! the solemn drum, 
Warns again of doom to come, 

Dust to dust! the good and brave, 
Great and lowly, lord and slave 
Wrinkled age with silver hair, 

Youth and strength, and beauty fiir; 





Both the venal and the just 
Own the doom of Dust to Dust! 


Pass the solemn pageant by, 


Who shail be the next to die? ease the principles of the Gospel. 
Who shall read his neighbor's face ; 


, i the rstic oe ice? * . P — ‘ o.8 
And the mystic dooming trees his conscience ; to cultivate Christian dispositions, 


unto himself” Nay, still 
further, care was taken in the revelation of the New 


He of firmest heart and limb, 


and thus beeome a law 


Death may soonest call for him, 


While the victim, lingering ill, a er men: 5 ‘ 
Breathes the air of heaven still Testament to guard the disciple of Christ: against 
th 1e tf heaven still. : 


While there’s life there’s hope and trust, expecting a system ot precise moral enactments. For 
Till the hour of Dust to Dust! this reason the precepts which are given are some- 





times contradictory, as when we are commanded 


“4ION 


at his own diseretion, according to the dictates of 


'S HERAL 





culeation of the priuciples of the Gospel would be 
the reverse of all this. By teaching the master his 
own accountability, by instilling into his mind the 
mild and humanizing truths of Christianity; by 
showing him the folly of sensuality and luxury, and 
the happiness derived from industry, frugality and 
henevgjence, it would prepare him of his own ac- 
cord to liberate his slave, and to use all his influ- 
ence towards the abolition of those laws by which 
slavery was sustained. By teaching the slave his 
value and his responsibility as a map, and subject- 
ing bis passions aud appetites to the laws of Chris- 
tianity ; and thus raising him to his true rank as 
an intellectual and moral being, it would prepate 
him for the freedom to which he was entitled, and 
render the liberty which it conferred a blessing to 
him as well as to the state, of which he now, for 
the first time, formed a part. 

Such was in fact the result of the promulgation 
of Christianity upon the Roman Empire. As the 
gospel spread from city to city, and began to exert 
an influence upon the public mind, the laws re- 
| specting slavery were gradually relaxed, aud every 
| change in legislation was in this respect a change 
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published will of a despot. The subject had no 
power to make or unmake them. It is by no means 
ithe same with us. We make our own ‘laws, Ev- 
ery citizen who exercises the right of suffrage is 
himself responsible for every law that is made, un- 
less he has put forth his full constitutional power 
to prevent it. Hence a grave responsibility rests 
upon every Christian citizen in respect to the laws 
by which he is governed, If he favor, or if he do 
not resist laws at variance with the gospel which he 
professes, he is responsible to God for all the wrong 
which these laws create. 

In a word I believe that slavery is forbidden in 
the Scriptures just as almost every other sin is for- 
bidden; that is, by the ineuleation of moral prinei- 
ples which are utterly at variance with it. Is uot 
this the almost universal method of the New ‘Testa- 
ment teaching. Do you not, my brother, so inter- 
pret it? When you attewpt to teach men that they 
are sinners against God, do you enumerate the pre- 
cepts which they have broken, or do you set be- 
fore them the character of God and the universal 
relations to him? If their conduct has been at va- 
riance with all these relations, does not their own 


THE WHITK MAN IN AFRICA. 

Rev. Mr Seys, presiding Elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Missions gives in a series of articles in 
the “ Africa’s Luminary,” some interesting sketches | 
of a recent visit to Cape Palmas, from Monrovia— | 
and to the native tribes and towns in the interior | 
last summer. Accompanied by a native interpreter, | 
and mounted on donkies, his party travelled through | 
extensive rice fields belonging to King Freeman’s | 
people, to Gilliboh, a large town, the King of which, | 
a tall, fine looking African named Quih, received | 
them most cordially. Here a colored Methodist | 
school had been recently established. ©The recep- | 
tion of the party and the scenes which followed 


THE LADY THAT Was 
Why should we speak of the fashion, jy, 
where it is so inconsistent. 


TOU FA 


row. 
Iu Paris, those who dress according to tj). 
ion are always busy, they must not louse » ;, 


evening gress, and concert or ball dress ; » 
horses, fashionable liveries, and fashion, 


fleeting. 
‘Those people to whom fashion is ever, 


Is 


form an amusing passage in Mr, Seys’s journal. It} extremely unhappy when they are found \ 
will be seen that a white man was as great acuri-| the smallest particular, This way 0; 


osity there as an ourang-outang in this country: — | 

“ Reader, they had rarely ever seen a member of 
the pale faced race at Gilliboh, some doubtless never, 
until they set eyes on your humble servent. The 
consequence you may judge. I was regularly beset, 
and that too with a fearless degree of curiosity far 
ahead of the Queahs or Geulahs. Men, women, 
and children crowded around me with suffocating 


new shape ; this color is in bad taste ; and ti). 
is completely gone by. 

If you have been so unfortunate as to 
without knowledge of all this, you are Jost, . 
hide yourself quick, before any one sees 
your reputation is gone. 























































































































Honored ashes, noble clay 
Mingles with the dust to-day. 


Drooping round the'sable urn, 
See a mighty nation mourn 
Glorious in memory’s breath, 
Now the soldier sleeps in death. 
in the earth he loved to plough, 
Lowly dwells the farmer now. 
L.ifted to a nation’s trust— 

Fails the Ruler, Dust to Dust! 


Dust to dust! The story's told, 


O’er the dust the stone is roli’d, 
And where darts the spirit then, 


‘hat must fill the theughts of men. 


Dust to dust! what power may save 


, 


Mortal! dust from earthly grave 


Dust to dust! the chant of doom 
While we hasten to tom) 
Man is feeble, God is just 
Requiescat! Dust to Dust! 





BIOGRAPHIGAL. 


Exiza Harpy, second wife of Stephen Hardy, 
daughter of Eben C. Hinkley of Carmel, died in 


Strong, aged 32 years. She embraced religion 
three years since, under the faithful labors’ of 
N. Thompson, and lived a consistent life. Her 


sickness was lingering and painful; through all her | 
sickness she was patient and resigned, and died in 
the triumph of victorious faith, Nov. 22, 1844. On 
her birth day she triumphed over death, and has 
gone to her reward. J. FARRINGTON. 


Strong, Jan. 9, 1845. 


Henry O. Pottarp, son of Wm. and Abigail B. 
Pollard, died in Winehendon, Oct. 6, aged 15.— 
During his sickness he expressed a willingness to 
be the Lord’s, and a determination to live a 
tian should he recover. May his surviving friends 
enjoy the happiness of meeting him in glory. 

KinsMAN ATKINSON. 


Chris- 


Winchendon, Dec. 24, | 


S44. 


Daniet, son of Br. John and Polly Spiller, died, 
of typhus fever, in Raymond, Me., Nov. 27, 
12 years, 3 months and 12 days. He embraced by 


penitential faith the Savior of sinners during his 


aged 


last illness, and gave his friends satisfactory evi- 
dence of his acceptance with God. He was of an 
amiable disposition, beloved by all who knew him. 
May the Lord sanctity this deep affliction to the 
good of all his trieds, is the prayer of the writer. 
Cyrus PHEntx. 
Raymond, Me., Noy. 29, 1844. 


Sister Emepine, wife of Br. Lorenzo Warriner, 
died, of consumption, in Warren, Mass., Dee. 8, 
aged 34 years. Sister W. member of the 
Congregational ( Orthodox) Church in Warren.— 
She became very much interested in and blessed 
by the doctrine and experience of Christian holi- 
ness. For weeks and months before she left us, 
she triumphed by faith through grace. Her end 
was peace; ler memory blessed. “Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

C. W. Atnswortu. 

North Brookfield, Dee., 1844. 


was a 


Sister Lucy, wife of Joshua P. Kittrell, died in 
Braintree, Mass., Dec. 5, aged 49 years. Sister K. , 
experienced religion 30 years previous to her death, 
and united with the Congregational Chureh, of 
which she remained a member until about 12 years 
since, when she left and joined the M. E. Church, 
in connection with which she remained till ber de- 
cease. 
since her conversion, and the religion she professed 
so many years afforded her peace in the hour of, 
death. A companion and a large number of chil- 
dren and relatives are left to mourn the loss of her 
society. L. Daacerr, Jr. 

Hingham, Mass., Jan. 13, 1845. 


She has ever been «a consistent Christian 


Sister Lucy Bryant, wife of Cephas Bryant, 
died in Hingham, Mass., Jan. 11, of consumption, 
aged 48 years. Sister Bryant has enjoyed religion 


brought to view death apparently near by sickness, 
when her faith in the Savior supported her; and 
especially has this been the case in her last sick-| 
ness, during the last cight or nine weeks of which} 
she was the happiest person I ever saw on a death- | 
bed, and finally died praising God. Br. B. is left! 
to mourn the loss of an affectionate companion, | 
with whom he has lived 29 years in perfect har-| 
mony, and several sons and daughters, with a large 
circle of relatives, are also made, by her death, 
deeply to mourn. L. Daccerr, Jr. 
Hingham, Mass., Jan. 13, 1845, 
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SLAVE! 


From the Christian Reflector. 


DR. WAYLAND ON SLAVERY. 
TO THE REV. RICHARD FULLER, D. D. 
LETTER VII. 


My Dear Brother:—In my last letter I endeav- 
ored to illustrate the manner in which I suppose 
the New ‘Festament to have prohibited the exis- 
tence of Domestic Slavery. It is not by any pre- 
cept forbidding it, but by the inculeation of such 
truths respecting the character, the value, and the 
responsibility of man, and his relation to his fellow 
man and to his Maker, as are utterly inconsistent 
with the institution. The next question which nat- 
urally oceurs is this, why was this mode of ex- 
pressing the divine will adopted? This inquiry ] 
propose to consider in the present letter. I fear 
that this correspondence is becoming wearisome by] 
its length, and shall therefore, in the remarks that 
follow, study the utmost brevity. 

You will perceive at once that Iam by no means 
obliged to reply to this inquiry. If such is proved 
to have been the metliod chosen by Omniscient 
Wisdom, we all concede that it must have been 
chosen for the best possible reasou. The fact is all 
that we need be anxious 10 discover. Nevertheless. 
.if we are uble to show probable reasons for the 
course adopted by inspiration, it may anticipate va- 
rious objections that might otherwise suggest them- 
selves. 































































































to “let our light shine before men,’ 
to let our left hand know what our right doeth.”{ was at last abolished. 
Sometimes the literal preeept was extravagant and | all, this abolition was purely the result of the 


out a right eye” or “cut off a right land.” 


more than 20 years, during which time she has) gtrugcles of our colonial history, become fully | TUNES Us to abandon it. And besides, God does 
been a worthy member of the M. EB. Cihureh.—! known and universally acknowledged. On the | "Ot require us to abandon it, simply because we 
Since her conversion she has been repeatedly) ground of these our Fathers declared our connee- | *'° Ciristians, but because we are men, his ecrea- 


} . ryt: . . 

for the better. This tendency continued and in- 
>and also “not| creased until, throughout the whole empire, slavery 
And, by the admission of 


irrational, as when we are commanded “to pluck lteachings of the gospel. And_ still it was 
Some- | first commenced, and its progress was accelerated 
times the precept was in itself insignificant, as by the noble example of the Christian church. To 
when we are told “to wash each other’s feet.” In| liberate their fellow men from servitude was, very 
all these and similar cases it is plain that we are early in the history of Christianity, deemed to be 
taught to disregard the precept ilself; and looking , one of the most urgent duties of religious benevo- 
Clemens, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
“We 


ff any one has any doubts on the mode selves who have delivered themselves into bonds | 


more, 





beyond it, to adopt as the rule of our universal con- | lence. 


duct the paincip'e which it is evidently intended to. remarks : have known many #mong our-| 
ineuleate, 
of New ‘Testament instruction in this respeet, | beg and slavery that they might restore others to their | 
him to read the essay to which [ have referred. liberty. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, expended his 

[ think it must appear obvious to every reflecting whole estate, and then sold himself, in order to ac- 
Cyprian sent to the 


versal revelation, which should possess any moral Bishop of Numidia 2,500 crowns, in order to re-| 


mind that this is the only method in which a uni-| complish the same object. 


stringency, could have been given, for all coming! deem some captives. 
time. A simple precept or prohibition is of all that after the Romans bad taken 7,000 Persian cap- | 
things the easiest to be evaded. Lord Eldon used tives, Acacius, Bishop of Amida, melted down the | 
to say that “no man in England could construct an | gold and silver plate of his chureh with which he | 
act of Parliament through which be could not drive | redeemed the captives. Ambrose, of Milan, did the 
a coach and four.” We find this te have been il- same in respect to the furniture of his echureh. It, 
lustrated by the ease of the Jews in the time of our, Was the only case in which the imperial coustitu-| 
Savior. suffi- | 
their strict obedieuce to the ledter, violated the spirit ciently illustrate the manner in’ which the early | 
of every precept of the Mosaic Besides, church imterpreted the teaching of the gospel re- | 
suppose the New ‘Testament liad been intended to speeting slavery, and also the effect whicn this 


Socrates, the historian, says | 


} 


‘Lhe Pharisees, who prided themselves on tious allowed plate to be sold.” These facts 


code, 


vive us a system of precepts, there were but two teaching had upon their practice.* 

The first And thus we see that the very reason why this! 
every wrong mode of teaching was adopted, was to acceomplish | 
: A precept could | 
forward into futurity and forbid every wrong prac- not have done this, for, in the changing condition | 
tice that could ever afterwards arise. Uf the first Of human society, the means would have easily been 
mode had been adopted, every wrong practice that devised tor eluding it. But by teaching truths, the | 
might in after ages arise would have been unpro- Very truths in which Christianity consisted, utterly | 
vided for and of course untorbidden. If the see- aud absolutely opposed to slavery, truths founded in 
and had been adopted, the New Testament would the essential moral relations of creatures to their 


courses whieh could Lave been adopted, 
would have been to forbid merely 
practice of thet particular time, the seeoud wo go the universal abolition of slavery. 


bave been a library. mere volumineus than the laws creator, it rendered it certain that when Christian- 


of the realm of Great Britain. Both of these courses ity was understood and obeyed, this institution could 


would have been manilestly absurd. ‘The ouly re- bot exist. Thus the principles of the gospel have 


maining scheme that could be devised is, to present onee abolished slavery trom the face of ‘the earth. 
the great principles of moral duty, to reveal the ‘They lave almost done it for the secoud time.—- 


great moral jacts on whieh all duty must rest, the May we not hope that the work will be speedily 


unchangeable relations in which moral creatures accomplished, and accomplished for ever, 
And here [think that the New 


preeepts in each particular case, to leave the course ing adopted this as the correct and only universal 


stand to each other, aid to God, and without any ‘Testament, lav. | 
of conduct to be determined by the conscience of mode of accomplishing this object, is perteetly con- 
of the all- sistent with itself, in giving no precept to Christian 
It 
of these modes of teaching, I ask is there any dan- seribes no moral duty for one man, and excuses 
ger that either you or I, acting in the spirit of the trom that duty another, when both are under the 
principle which teaches us thou shalt love thy If it preseribed the duty of 
neighbor as thyself, would violate any law of the Mmanumitting their slaves to Christian masters, it 
United States 7 
even knowing what these laws are, and yet have bave adopted that other mode of teaching, by pre-| 
the But yet It 
which are intended to euard against such a viola- fore lett the whole matter to the operation of prin-| 


every individual acting in the presence 


seeing Deity. ‘To illustrate the practica! difference masters. ‘The gospel is a universal rule. pre- 


1 
ne 


same circumstances, 
We have lived many years without must have prescribed it to all masters, that is, it must | 


never violated one of om. the precepts cept, instead of teaching by principle. there- 
tion are the study of a liie time; and the number ciple, and the tmanner in which that principle was 
of them is annually increasing and must increase acted upon by Christians, PE bave already illustrated. 
in order to render our rights in any manner secure, [0 all this 1} see nothing but the benevolence and | 
. ‘ God treats his in-| 
telligent creatures according to the nature which he- 
He promul- 
gates truth of universal efficacy, but frequently al- 


Now such being the mode in which it was ne- long-mindedness of the Deity. 


cessary to make known to men the moral Jaws of ’ ‘ : 
the New Testament, it is plain that to this mode has given them. He reveals his will. 


the instruction in respect to slavery must be sub- 
[ff this form of had been 
out from all the others, and had alone been treated 


jected. wrong singled lows long time to elapse before the effeet ap- 


pears, in order that that effect may be the more rad- 


preceptively, the whole system would have been vi- ical and conprehensive. 


tiated. 
why were not similar precepts in other causes deliv- 


We should have been authorized to inquire ‘These wae vied dag nemeians seamen for the | 
mode of teaching which the New Testament has 
adopted in respect to slavery. On this subject 1 
do not see that there can be avy question between | 
1 have always remarked that our Southern 
brethren are specially opposed to immediate aboli- | 


ered; and if they were not delivered we should 
have been at liberty to couelude tliat they were in- 
tentionally omitted and that the acts whieh they 
would have forbidden were innocent. | eannot but 
consider this as a suflicient reason why uo precept 


us. 


tion, They consider it absurd, ruinous, inhuman 


should be given on the subject of slavery, and why, and destructive to society itself. They also declare 
like almost every other, certainly like ¢ very other 


social wrong, it should be lett to the results of the 


that if abolition is ever to be accomplished, it must} 
of the ineuleation 
principles which naturally leed to it; and not by 


be accomplished by meaus of 


inculeation of a moral principle. 


force of arms, or by the passage of arbitrary acts. | 
Jt would then seem peculiarly unreasouable for | 
them to assert that there is only one method in 


There seem to me other reasons why this mode 
of instruction should be adopted in this particular 
instance, 

— a a oe eee which the abolition could with benevolenee to all 
. - parties be accomplished, and then to assert that the 


| 
| 

is found in the amoral relations and responsi- ; é ‘yee | 
bilities of a human being Sut these moral £esPel could not certainly mean to abolish it, be- | 
Ss wet eee : ” ie “21ISeE | *) P . se -war atl | 
relations and responsibilities were at this time C*US® it had adopted this very method. 


Betore leaving this part of the -subject, it may 


wholly unknown. ‘This I have attempted to iilus- . : 
be well to consider very briefly in what manner the 


trate in my last letter, It was certainly reasonable 
to postpone the inculeation of the dufy until the 
truths were promulgated on which this duty was 
The fundamental truths of the 


independence had, during 


principles which we have been discussing, bear upon 


the question of slavery in our Southern States. 


in the first place, if slavery be inconsistent with | 


Sounded. declara- 


° m » 4 +] » 4 _ > } is | ‘ . i 
tion of the previous the principles of the gospel, itis wrong, and God 


tures, and because it is at variance with the moral 
law under which we are created. If it be asked 
when, ask again, when is it our duty to obey 
God? Is it not our duty always and every where, 
semper et ubique, as soon as we hear his command-' 
A reason that would be sufficient for de- 


tion with the mother country severed. But of what 
use would such a declaration if these 
principles had never been either promulgated or 
understood, 
have been inoperative and absurd, 

» 


have been 


Every one sees that such an act would 
Again, slavery, at the time of our Savior and | CU's £ 
Apostles, Was a social evil. It was established by laying to oboy God for a moment, would be a sutfi- 
Jaws. ‘Phe whole community enforced these laws | ; : Ne If’ the 
iia aii teal duel | physical act to which his commandment tends, be 
mit such a portion of his slaves as the law permit, im any respects out of our power, we are to act 
ted, 


cient reason for disobeying bim for ever. 


The master could otly manu- 
lie could foto ho other couniy aud there | 20m sily wxsreebacns his ny from thi Swap iy = obs 
. ; ae ° sfar: r , 2 
set them free, for the whole civilized world was| “ener, and remove, as far as possible, every obsta- 
i tee cot thems free lele that exists to the perfect obedience of the com- 
they were liable to be reduced | ; . ; 
sami 10 0 worve hondage than thet from which be | 2. What are we to learn from the manner which 
had delivered them. Henee it was manifest that | the gospel adopted to accomplish. the abolition of 
the system could only be abolished by a ehange in | *!!Ye"y ¢ ; vagrants Patrol Mberly 0 use the 
the public mind, by ineuleating those principles |e "#nner, in just so far as our circumstances 
which would show the whole community that it 


under the same domition. 


law mandment 


contrary to 


and those of the early Christians correspond. 


was wrong, and induce them, from a ceneral con- | he reasou tor the gradual abolition of slavery 
. ° m ee P “e. ) lor tha o > ae R ’ Pe ‘ere lye - 

Viction of its méral evil, to abandon it. owe s _ =~ L, was that ~ — ee 

le = t] os |e 6 c| of the principles on which the rights and duties, 
an als erceive otuer practica renehts ¢ op specs . ¢ ’ 

: "land responsibilities of men were founded. The 


great importance which would necessarily attend 


; ; ae vor} 4 knew of nothing better than polytheism, 
ike muthed of sholishing slavery. world then knew of nothing poly si 


and all the absurdities of heathen mythology. It 
that this darkness should be dis- 
pelled, before the moral light could shine upon sla- 
very, or upon almost upon any other wrong.  Sla- 
{very was then universul, and there existed small 
opportunity to know its moral evil in the sight of 
God. The case with us is different. We have 
from our earliest youth been instiucted in the gos- 
pel of our salvation. The fundamental principles 
on which our duty rests, are as familiar to us as 
household words, we have only to apply them to 
our particular case, and the will of God in respect 
to us cannot be mistaken. Nay, we, in our declar- 
ation of independence, have already acknowledged 
the very principles now in question. 
slavery abolished all around us. 


To have ineul- 
eated the right of the slave to freedom, and the 
duty of the master to liberate him, absolutely and 
immediately, while both were ignorant of the prin- 
ciples on which the precept was founded, and 
wholly uninfluenced by these principles, must have 
led to a universal social 


Was hecessary 


war. The masters would 
not have obeyed the precept, the slaves would have 
risen in rebellion, This attempt had been frequently 
made before, and had been put down by horrible 
bioodshed. There is no reason to suppose that the 
same result would not have taken place again.— 
Myriads of unarmed and ignorant slaves could never 
have stood the shock of the Roman legions ; coim- 
manded by able generals and supported by the 
wealth of the empire. Hence, to have adopted 
the method of abolishing slavery by precept would 
have defeated the great object in view and rendered 
Such, 
in all cases except in insular situation, hus been the 
result of servile insurrections. 

The result of the abolition of slavery by the in- 


We have seen 
There is therefore 
no need for delay for the purpose of inculeating on 
us the principles ou which duty rests. 

Again, slavery was then, and it is now, a social 
evil. It is established and maintained. by the power 
of society, and it can be abolished only by legista- 
tion. "The case was the same in the early ages of 
Christianity. There is, however, this one remark- 
able difference. Then the laws were nothing but the 


the condition of the slave worse than before. 





* Whately’s Essays, Vol. 2, p. 268. London, 1833. See 
this whole subject treated in a masterly manner in the essay 








I remark, then, in the first place, this mode of 
teaching is, in all respects, conformable to that uni- 











on “ the mode of conveying moral precepts in the New Testa- 
ment.” Like every thing else from the pen of this great and 


conscience pronounce them guilty? The case is, 
as I esteein it, similar here. God has thus taught 
us that slavery is wrong, a violation of his most 
holy law. And if so, it is our duty at once to 
abandon it. 

The manner in which this is to be done may, I 
apprehend, vary with our circumstances. Such, | 
think, we may believe to be the teaching by exam- 
ple of the New Testament. A man, [ suppose, 
delivers himself from the guilt of slavery, at the 
very moment when he, in the sight of God, renoun- 
ces all right in his fellow man, and acts in sincerity 
of heart, in the presence of his Judge, in conformity 
with that renunciation, ‘The manner of his acting 
out this renunciation may, however, vary with the 
circumstances of the case. All that the gospel re- 
quires is, that, unbiassed by interest, unawed by 
persecution, he carry out the principles of the gos- 
pel wheresoever they may lead him. He is to do 
this as an individual, with respect to those whom 
he now believes that he has unjustly held in bon- I 
dage. He is to do it in respect to the community behaved exceedingly aisorderly. They were little 
whom, by his former precept and example, he has accustomed to religious worship, and talked and 
either led into or confirmed in error. He is to bear | laughed, und acted the uncouth savage to the life. 
his testimony to the truth, whatever sacrifice it may | As soon as IT gave out the first hymu, after a re- 
cost him. the chureh of Christ mark ortwo explanatory of the character of the exer- 
upon these principles, our land will be freed from | 
the sin of slavery. Until she do this, the stain of had pitched a tune, and the few of us Christians be- | 
blood guiltiness, and if it be a siv at all 
of appalling magnitude, is found on her 


officiousness and familiarity. They felt my skin, 
examined my hair, pulled up my sleeves, watehed 
every movement, followed me from place to place, 
and indeed rendered their curiosity most oppres- 
The boys of the school, ten in number, were 
perfectly delighted. Brother Lewis had told then | 
who it was he expected. And now that this head | 
man had come, every little fellow must get a chance 
to hold his hand, one on one side, another on the 
other, some behind, others before, walking some- | 
times backwards, the more readily to observe every | 
gesture of the strange being as he moved about the | 
This coming so frequently in contact} 
would be attended with serious consequences, where | 
But! 
[ was no new man for this country side, and so ever | 
and avon, unperceived by them, would resort to a 
thorough ablution of the hands and arms, face, and , 
head. 





sive. 





premises, 


cutaneous diseases and filth are so common. 


We had preaching in the evening, but the people 








So soon as acts 


cises we were commencing, and brother Herring | 
gan to sing, Why, they thought they must sing too, | 
It requir- | 
ed some time, much perseverance, and yet more | 
paticnce, to make them understand that this was a | 
part of the God paluver which we did not expect} 
them to join in. Something like order and silence | 
being restored, we continued the exercises, but with | 
*Jittle faith T must contess as to much good being | 
the result. | What added to the disorder and inter- | 
ruption was a piece of stupidity on the part of one | 
of our native boys. Not being able to find shelter 
for our Jacks, the fellow had concluded that there | 


itis a sin) 
garments. jand such auother yelling [ never heard. 
I think J can illustrate my view of this subject by 
a familiar example. 1 am obliged to take a case 
which we all know to be sinful for the sake of the 
illustration. Ido not intend to do it offensively. 
Suppose a man to have been guilty of great dis- 
honesty. He holds in his hands the property of 
several of his fellow men, of which he has obtained 
possession unjustly. He repevts of his sin and 
wishes to obey the gospel of Jesus Christ. I tell 
lim that he has offeaded God and injured his 
neighbor, that he has not a right to hold a farthing Was He barn in tying one donkey in a corner of the | 
or a fraction of all this part of his possession. The | chapel. The house was badly lighted, only one lite | 
moment Lhe repents of this sin, and in the sight of} tle palm oil lamp on the table at which the speaker | 
Of course the other end of the room was all | 
hut enveloped in darkness, and as the benches did 
not reach the whole length of the house, the don-; 
key’s corner was altogether unnoticed. Inthe midst} 
of the exercises, Jack concluded he would try the | 
character of the bed he was to oceupy, and laid | 
immediately. Another may live a thousand miles | himself down, commencing a series of gymnastics | 
off, To him he will restore his own in such man- ght made the dust fly in clouds around us. This) 
ner as will most directly and safely accomplish the | Was to much for the natives, and the scene was in- 
object. The property of another may have been | deseribable. _ ; 
inherited by heirs; to these he will restore their | Since our visit, there has been a vast improve- 
portion according to the principles of law and jus- | ment. Brother Lewis has been authorised to ex- 
tice. Tle may thus be obliged to hold this posses-" hort, and holds meetings regularly on the Sabbath, 
sion in his own hands for some time after he has #4 wrote to me that the people gaye heed to the 
renounced all right to it as his own. He holds it, | tings which they heard. 
however, not for his own benefit, but merely for the| ‘The next morning, after a sleepless night, rend- 
sake of being the better enabled to do justice. He | ered so on account of swarms of mosquitoes, Tex- 
is innocent of dishonesty in just so far as be thus, @mined the little school, and was pleased with the | 
holds it. If he allow any unnecessary delay to in- | provement which the boys had made in one short | 
tervene, if because the rightful owner does not month. As yet they had not received American | 
know of his loss, if because he cannot restore it to- | ames, however, and so refering to certain memo- | 
day he resolve that he will not restore it at all, or anda in my journal, [had the pleasure of naming 
' these little ten African boys as follows: Stephen Olin, 
the principle of right, be quietly relapse into his Valentine Buck, Samuel Brockunier, Wesley Kenney, | 
former state and uses as his own and for his own | Edward E. Allen, Thornton Fleming, Thomas Hud- 
benefit, what on the eternal principles of justice be- $2" Charles Cook, Thomas Grose, aud .dquila 41., 
longs to another, in the sight of God and man he Reese. May these lads be spared » become to 
is guilty of dishonesty. | their countrymen, What the men of God atter 
Such, ny dear brother, seem to me some of the | Whom they are named have been, and are, in their 


God renouneces all right in this property, and holds stood, 


it only for the good of the rightful owner, he ceases 
to be guilty of the sin of dishonesty. But to carry 
out this principle may be a work of time and labor. 

One whom he bas defrauded may be his next 


door neighbor. To him he will make restitution 


if beeause he finds some difficulty in carrying out 


reasons Why the Scriptures selected this mode of day and generation. 
teaching us our duty on this subject, and of the | 
hearing which this mode of teaching should have | 
upon our present practice. 
Tam. my dear brother, yours, with every senti- | 
ment of Christian affection. 
Tue AvrHor or THE Mora Science. 


DISINTERMENT OF NINEVEH. * 


Letters received in Paris from Constantinople, 
dated July, contained some interesting information | 


j relative to Mr. Botta’s recent discoveries at Khor- 
|sabad, near Nineveh. Eugene Flandin, an artist, 

has been sent out for the purpose of making draw- | 

’ ts ’ ? my. ° . : ° ° ° } 
ADDISON AS A WRITER. ings of the excavations, which are actively going 

: ' . ov. Botta has discovered two doors unitormly | 

{An article appeared in a late number of the : a : ie 
n 33 : Penge ‘ jadorned with bas-reliefs; on one side is repre- 

Edinburgh Review, on the life of Joseph Addison, 
: . Shag ‘ y ; }sented acolossal bull with buman head, and on the 

which all who are familiar with the writings of Ma- ‘ : : - | 
s ‘ ; other a human figure with eagle’s head and wings. 

cuulay may at once ascribe to his pen. He highly | ,,, ~ a tae | 

: hee bap ; : © > | These doors are 15 feet in height, and they open in- | 

extols the subject of his review as a writer,—pla- | cog S65 : age 

, toa hall 120 teet long. Che only wall which is 


}yet cleared from rubbish, (that on the south side,) 





cing him far above Dryden or Temple, and says he 
has no rivals in his awit, except Voltaire and Swift. 
His cumparison of the model writer with these is 
admirable, and presents us with au example worthy 
of imitation. 

“But that which chiefly distinguishes Addison 


|is covered with a series of bas-reliets, representing 

| battles, explained by inseriptions. ‘The hill on 

“agpgeas ‘ |) Which this building stands is surrounded by a stone 
We give an example. | . ; S : 

. : ) wall with bastions. Botta is actively exploring | 

; Bo ete Fas é these ruins; he bas fifty laborers at work, and it is 

from Swilt, trom Voltaire, trom almost all the other | , : . i 

Pe ; |hoped that in ten months he will lay open the| 

great masters of ridicule, is the grace, the noble- ‘ oan 

‘ whole. He has ascertained that there is, ou the | 


ness, the moral purity, which we find even in his/ ,. : é‘ : : 
“ e we : |direet road from Nineveh to Khersabad, a chain of 
merriment. Severity, gradually hardening and dark- |, . sae ea 
2 2 . hills covered with fragments of brick and marble | 


ening into misanthropy, characterizes the works of) ee ere : 
ae fae ie facie on P | bearing inscriptions. He infers that these hitls 
Switt. The nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not | : ; e . 

é 3 “if: . | were formerly the bases of palaces, and that Khor- 
inhuman; but he venerated nothing. Neither in - 

the masterpieces of art nor in the purest examples 
of virtue, neither in the great first cause nor in the 
awful enigma of the grave, could he see any thing 


| . . . . | 
jsabad was a fortress situated at the extremity of the | 
letw | ‘ ee ee ee | 
ieity. ‘The quadrangular space, which is surround- | 
ed by the wall, and which coutains the hill of Jonas, | 


2 ; 
; te jhas hitherto been supposed to include the whole | 
but subjects of drollery. The more solemn and | s ; — ' H 

y s lextent of the city of Nineveh. But Mr. Botta con- | 


august the theme, the more monkey-like was his! .- : . 
; a : Ms ~ ag :./ Siders it more probable that this space was only the 
grimacing and chattering. The mirth of Swift is | 3 


: : : - y+ | great court of the palace, while the city extended as 
the mirth of Mephistophiles; the mirth of inn Panes, See Tie ey eatented an) 


Yesterday s fashir 
gone to-day, and that of to-day will be gone ty,., 


cravat is no longer in fashion ; coats are nor | 
ed up #0 high as this now; this hat is yor > 


in the day; there is the morning dress, (yy , 
Wd this 
not all. one must have fashionable caryino,, 


dy‘ 


K 


Fortunately for the Parisians, they are not 


slaves of fashion. 


it; they have other things to think about. 
austere philosophers and eynies affect to depi« 


they sometimes carry this too tir.—Est mo 


rebus. 


Phe following circumstance befel a lady 3 


to whom fashion is every thing. 


This 


forty years old—she was not bandsome— 
vfien wore things that made her less so, 

“Itis the fashion,” was her favorite sayir ’ 
cannot go wrong when one is in the fishy: 


“ But if the tashion is a ridiculous 


friends. 


al e . 
“Fashion can never be ridiculous.” 
“If it is unbecoming 2” 


4 It is no consequence.” 


“If fashion directed you to expose your 


*“ [ would show it.” 


“To wear your dresses to your knee 2” 


“]T would wear them so. 


the fashion.” 


+! 
iti 


Men of talent think very {jy 


[ would always |) 


The husband of this lady, who was by no mv 


to compose a little piece, and but it in the Jo 


hair was dressed with a carrot. 


written— 


New style of dressing hair, drawn 


Chinois 2? natural earrot. 


The lady examined it long aud seriously. 


Underveat 


of her way of thinking, took itinto his head one 


des Modes, with a picture, representing a lady w! 


“QO what a singular head-dress !—how new ‘ 


they will wear vegetables in their hair after: 


The husband shrugged his shoulders, «: 


ing— 
* How ridiculous—it 
hope you will not make yourself ridiculous 


manner. 


is not common 


Se lis 


“Why not my dear; it is not ugly—nor 


ugly. 


Besides, it is the fashion, and that is 


I must have a carrot—I] must have one it 
We are going to ty 
—I must have my hair dressed so.” 

The husband affected to oppose her: 1) 


ly—a fine large carrot. 


persisted. 
to the opera. 


The effect was extraordinary, but not w| 


expected, 


Every body laughed, and so very 


She put the carrot in her hair avd 


ly that it was impossible for her to misunders 


t. 


The lady came home very melane|ioly, 


disconcerted. 


“It was very singular; I was dressed in ty 
fashion, and yet the people laughed at me.” 
* My dear,” replied the husband, © : 


are not becoming to yon. 
thousand times. 


I have told 
You should adapt v 


to your looks—a carrot is not becon 


blonde.” 


Since then, this lady has_ not tollowe: 
ions so implicitly.—Lady’s Book. 





REMARKABLE ROCK. 


One of the most remarkable rocks of \ 


iu 


have any knowledge, has been lately dis: 
the middle of that great inland sea, lake > 
By a gentleman who has recently returi: 


city from Copper Harbor, we learn that 


of trap rock has been discovered rising 
lake from 150 to 200 miles from land, 


above the surface of the water, : 
What renders it 


above four feet. 


dinary is that it stands alone ; all around 


as examinations 


bave been 


more 


distane 


been reached by any of the lead lines used 
lake, and the point of the rock itself dors 
ceed an area of more than six or seven fret 


and so far as observation of it has extende 


not appear to enlarge in sjze as it desceics. 
already, he states, become a source oO! a! 
mariners who navigate the lake, who tie > 
care in passing, to give it as wide a li 


ble. 


come a matter of serious importance, abc s 
less pertain to the duty of government. 
blast from a bore of sufficient depth wou! 
do it, but the surface of the rock being » 
of the water and the space so neriow 


any regular lodgment 


for workmen 


have to be constantly attended by a ves 


cient size to resist any sudden storm 071 | 


would also have to be kept always ! 


no harbor or even bottom for 


a day’s sail. 


an ancl 


The discovers relate that the rock ap 
place of general resort for the Salmon 
lakes, as they found them there in alu 
lable numbers, having, during the 
caught several barrels with no other inst" 
arod of iron, on one eud of which they 1 
They tried with all their lines ou board, | 
ing immediately around the rock, but wit 


Such a vast 


I 
| 
t 
' 


s 


Nev 


column, could it be expose 
would laugh into ridicule Cleopatra's 


made, no bot 


\ 


It is too small—too remote and danse! 
admit of a light, and therefore, its removs! 


is the mirth of Puck. 
imagines, a portion of the happiness of seraphin 
and just men made perfect be derived from an ex 
quisite perception of the ludicrous, their mirth must | 
surely be none other than the mirth of Addison ; 
mirth consistent with tender compassion for all that 
is frail, and with profound reverence tor all that is 
sublime. Nothing great, nothing amiable, no moral 


grading idea. His humanity is without a parallel 
in literary history. The highest proof of human 
virtue is to possess boundless power without abusing 
it. No kind of power is more forcible than the 
power of making men ridiculous; and that power 
Addison possessed in boundless measure. How 
grossly that power was abused by Swift and Vol- 
taire is well known. But of Addison it may be 
confidently affirmed that he has blackened no man’s 
character, vay, that it would be difficult if not im- 


or unkind. Yet he had detractors whose malignit 
might have seemed to justify as terrible a reveng 


party; he lived in times of fierce excitement—i 
times when persons of- high character and_ station 
stooped to seurrility such as is now practised only 
by the basest of mankind. Yet no provocation 
and no example could induce him to return railing 
for railing.” 


EncournaGemMENt.—The feeblest desire and at- 
tempt to seek the Lord, is the Spirit’s rising beam 
in the heart,—* a day of small things not to be de- 








* Biblical Repository, before cited, Oct., 1835, Art. Roman 


good man, this essay is full of the “ seeds of things.” Slavery. 


spised.”— Bridges. 


It} as Soame Jenyns oddly 


pey's Pillar, the Colossus of Rhodes, o 
tion of ancient or modern art.—Pilishures 


far as the hill of Khorsabad, a distance of tive cara- | \ 

van stages, 
"| sibility of the prophet Jonas having wandered tor | 
i three days about the city, which would be ineom- | 


This conjecture accords with the pos- | 





Tar Wisr.—There are but two elisst* 


duty, no doctrine of natural or revealed religion, ; 
has ever been associated by Addison with any de- | 


prebensible if the limited space of the quadrangle | 


a . ‘ | 
- the ‘Tigris be supposed to have been the whole | 


extent of the city. 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE, 

In the narrow street called the Netherbow, Ed- 
‘inburgh, stands the house of the reformer, Kuox. 
'In this house he lived for many years, here he died, | 
‘and out of that lithe baleony he is said often to! 
‘have addressed the assembled people. A’ small | 
| stone effigy of Kuox is still to be seen at the corner | 
| of the wall, and near it are cut the words “ Deus— | 
| God.” Strange to say, this house is now a gin shop, | 
jand as it was in the evening that I entered it, I had | 
great difficulty in making my way through the crowd 
of noisy dram-driukers who filled its intricate little 


Wise—the men who serve God, becitir' 


fourd him; and the men who 
they have found him not. 


seek 


All others 


there not a lie in my right hand 2? ”—Cee 


A True Beviever.—A cali, dispe> 
soner may be compelled to assent to 
arguments in favor of Christianity, eb | 
au total stranger to that communion wil! 
spirit of adoption, ‘that foretaste of glor 


the privilege and portion of beWevers.— 





Man’s Power.—God hath not put the, 
of your heart in other men’s power—' 


own.—Baxter. 





possible to find in all the voluates which he has left 
us, a single taunt which can be called ungenerous 


as that which men, not superior to him in genius, 
wreaked on Bettesworth and on France de Popignan. 
He was a politician; he was the best writer of his 


rooms and passages. told John Knox could re- TERMS 

turu to the Netherbow, he would have abomiuations | OF THE HERALD AND JOURN* 
and desecrations against which to launch his thun- 1. The Heratp anp Journar is pub 
ders, quite as bad as those of superstition and| $2.00 per annum, in advance. ba wrnis 
popery. If the Edinburgh magistrates have not ane Sr erennnend at Se es 
authority enough to chase gin-drinkers and their 


y 
e 


teen months, unless paid. 
3. All the travelling preachers in the New 


b 


tion which form so reproachful a coutrast to its use 
and condition. — Koh!"s Scotland. 





70d’s Requirement.—Man is no sooner made, 
than he is set to work; neither greatuess nor per- 
fection can privilege a folded hand. How much 
more cheerfully we go about our business, so much 
the nearer we come to our Paradise.—Bishop Hall. 








5. Letters on business should be address 


n{Pprofanations from the house once sanctified by the| face: Maine, and New Hampshire Coutore 
life and de ‘ ¢ ized agents, to whom payment may be 
ite and death of a great reformer, they ought at least 4. All Communications designed for pu 
to remove from its walls the old effigy and inerip- addressed to the Editor, at Boston, post p 





at Boston, and be post paid, wuless contain 


new subscribers. 


6. All biographies, accounts of revivals. 


involving facts, mast be accompamed ™ 


writers. 


tit 


We wish agents to be particular to write 
scribers, and the name of the post office to“ 
o be sent,in such a manner that there ¢% 


tanding or mistake. 





DAVID H. ELA, PRINTER 
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